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CHAPTER I. 
A PROPOSED ALLIANCE. 


IN one of the older, narrower streets of Paris, between the 
Champs Elysées and the Rue St. Honoré, cne sharp frosty 
afternoon a fiacre had drawn up at the entrance of a large 
house—the handsome porte cochére of which stood partly open, 
showing a paved yard, with a grass plot, in the centre of which 
stood a large acacia tree now brown and bare. 

From the fiacre descended a lady—no longer young—who 
wore acloak of velvet and sable, a black bonnet with crimson 
feathers, fitted becomingly over the dark glossy bandeaux of 
her hair, suiting her complexion, and keen dark eyes. She paid 
the driver with a delicately gloved hand and entered. 

“Madame Falk?” she said ina questioning tone, to the 
concierge, who was darning stockings just inside the glass door 
of her lodge. 

“Is out, Madame,” said that functionary who had risen to 
speak with the visitor. 

“Ah!” a disappointed “ah!” 

“ But Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle Barton” (the “ton” em- 
phasised nasally) “is at home, and receives,” added the concierge 
consolingly. 
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The enquirer hesitated and seemed to reflect. 

“Well, then, I will ascend!” she exclaimed with sudden 
decision. 

“On the fourth to the left, Madame!” said the concierge 
rapidly, and closed her door against the keen air, while her 
interlocutor began to mount the long stair, if not rapidly, yet 
with a steady, firm step that brought her to the lofty étage where 
Mademoiselle Barton perched, with unhurried breath and quiet 
pulse. 

The fourth storey was somewhat low, moreover it would have 
been the better of fresh paint and paper, but the elegantly 
dressed visitor took little heed, and speedily rang a cracked, 
jangling bell at the door numbered 2. This, after a moment’s 
delay was opened wide, by a tall, very tall, thin woman, in 
a long morning gown of deep red cashmere. She wore her 
stiff grey hair in a close curly crop, her light blue, rather fiercely 
enquiring eyes, gazed doubtingly at the fashionably dressed 
dame who faced her. A boldly hooked nose and a long upper lip, 
gave a somewhat repellent air of sternness to her physiognomy 
which had an odd masculine look. 

“Pardon me, Madame, but can I see Madame Falk or 
Mademoiselle Barton ?” / 

“Madame Falk is out ; 7 am Mademoiselle Barton, and at your 
service, Madame.” 

“A thousand thanks! I have the pleasure of knowing Madame 
Falk, but must present myself to Mademoiselle! Madame 
Dupont! My son has the honour of your acquaintance.” 

“Pray come in! Yes, we have the pleasure of knowing 
Monsieur Achille,” and a gracious smile lit up the grim 
countenance of Miss Barton. “A charming young man! My 
cousin will be here very soon ; pray sit down.” 

While she spoke, she ushered Madame Dupont through a 
small vestibule or antichambre, from which several doors 
opened, to a fairly well-furnished sitting-room, dignified by 
the title of sa/on, which possessed a handsome Japanese 
cabinet, and one or two good pictures. A half-open door 
to the left permitted a peep into a small room, chiefly occupied 
by a writing-table, on which, as well as on various chairs, were 
piled newspapers, slips of MS., books, pamphlets, etc., etc. 

“Yes, Madame Falk is already past her time for returning 
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as we always have a cup of tea about this hour,” and Miss 
Barton drew forward an armchair for her visitor. 

“Many thanks, Mademoiselle, I shall then wait if it does not 
derange you!” 

“You do me a pleasure, Madame, though let me remark that 
my cousin and myself are real partners, and I am as free to 
attend to any matter of business concerning her as she is 
herself.” 

“No doubt, Mademoiselle! I admit that, besides doing myself 
the honour of calling on Madame and yourself, I wish to ask her 
a few questions, if she will have the goodness to permit me, not 
exactly of a business nature, yet not quite free from it. I 
believe Mademoiselle is acquainted with the family Zavadoskoi ? 
I think I have seen you at some of the receptions of Madame 
La Comtesse.” 

“Zavadoskoi ! why, yes of course. I don’t go out much, but I 
generally go once or twice to her receptions during the winter. 
I have known the Countess since she was a baby; she was my 
pupil, and a little angel.” The harsh face softened as she said 
it, and a quick sigh heaved her chest. 

“ She is still angelic,” returned Madame Dupont with a polite 
smile. “Her sa/on is one of the best in Paris; one meets a very 
distinguished society there. I think your neighbours have the 
entrée. Monsieur Riddell and his daughter frequent it.” 

“Miss Riddell occasionally, not her father.” 

“But Monsieur Riddell is exceedingly distingué,” said 
Madame Dupont impressively ; “well bred, well instructed, and 
no doubt well off, of good family and high connections,” she 
added in a keenly interrogative tone. 

“T know little or nothing about him,” returned Miss Barton 
abruptly, “though we see a good deal of his daughter ; they are 
my cousin’s friends.” 

“Precisely,” rejoined Madame Dupont with a satisfied voice, 
“nevertheless,’—what she was about to add remained unspoken, 
_ for at that moment the door was opened, and a lady entered quickly. 
She was of middle height, and dressed in a long, fashionable, fur- 
trimmed cloak, a wide-brimmed black beaver hat and feathers 
crowned the costume. (It was ten years ago, and such a head 
dress was then considered chic.) Beneath was a bright strong 


brunette face, with a pair of small but expressive brown eyes, 
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a kindly pouting mouth, and a somewhat massive jaw. Her 
hat hid the thick fringe which clustered over the brow and 
concealed its height. The hands which held her umbrella and 
a roll of paper were small, well shaped, and well gloved. 

“Ah!” she cried. “Iam late, but I haven’t done half I 
intended.” Then, catching sight of Madame Dupont and 
changing into French, “ A thousand pardons, Madame, charmed 
to see you ; to what do I owe the pleasure of this visit ?” 

“A visit I have long wished to make, and hope it may be 
acceptable to Madame,” said the visitor, rising. 

“ Certainly, my dear Madame Dupont, I am greatly gratified.” 
She unfastened and threw open her warm mantle. 

“JT will relieve you of that,” said Miss Barton in French, “and 
leave you with Madame, who wishes to speak to you on some 
serious matters.” She took the cloak and, retiring into the next 
room, closed the door. 

There was a short pause when the two ladies were left 
together. Then Madame Dupont began with a little hesitation : 

“Yes, besides the wish to enrol myself among your acquaint- 
ances, perhaps your friends, dear Madame. I am anxious for a 
little information respecting your charming compatriots, with 
whom you have such intimate relations, and as the matter on 
which I wish for the benefit of your advice is peculiarly delicate 
and appeals especially to the sympathies of women, I determined 
to apply to you before taking any step ”—she paused for breath 
as this speech was reeled off with much rapidity. 

“If Ican be of any service to you! shall be most happy,” 
returned Madame Falk gravely. “I suppose you allude to Mr. 
Riddell and his daughter ?” 

'“Exactly! I have come, dear Madame, to confide in you the 
deep anxiety with which I have learned that my son—my beloved 
only son—has formed a warm attachment to Mademoiselle 
Riddell, who is most attractive and elegant. He urges me to 
demand her hand in marriage, but Madame, we—women of the 
world—know that marriage is a serious affair,and much as I 
admire your charming young friend, I hope you will not think 
me prejudiced or narrow-minded if I say I should prefer his 
marrying a French woman, azd a Catholic. Moreover, the 
English system of life is costly; nevertheless, the wishes of a 
beloved son have always immense power over a mother’s heart, 
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and if the marriage can be arranged, that is, if Mr. Riddell would 
consent and bestow a proper ‘dot’ upon his daughter, I should 
put no obstacle in the way.” 

Madame Falk did not answer immediately ; she thought for 
a moment, with a serious face, though anyone who knew her 
might have recognised a twinkle of amusement in her eyes. 

“And how can I be of use to you in this affair, Madame 
Dupont?” she said at length. 

“You can speak to the father, who is extremely distingué (and 
really speaks French well for an Englishman), ascertain his views, 
and above all, what fortune he intends to give the young lady 
(she is, lam told, an only daughter). On our side, my son is 
well provided for,as can soon be explained. Such being the case, 
dear Madame, I naturally expect my son’s wife to bring some 
equivalent into the common purse. Beiag widowed, I thought it 
well to advise with you before I opened the subject with 
Monsieur Riddell, though I have the pleasure of knowing him. 
Will you, dear Madame, undertake the task of sounding 
Monsieur ?” 

“TI see no reason why you should not address yourself to him 
at once,” replied Madame Falk, in a strong, but pleasant, frank 
voice. “He is courteous always, and must be flattered by your 
proposal. He will give you all the information you need 
and P 

“But, dear Madame,” interrupted Madame Dupont eagerly, 
“ consider !—it is somewhat difficult to approach an Englishman! 
Your habits are different from ours. I might make some fatal 
mistake and commit myself. Now you could, no doubt, give me 
material help, for you must know the circumstances of your 
friends.” 

“T assure you I do not. No one knows anything about Mr. 
Riddell’s affairs. I am most willing to assist you—for Monsieur 
Achille, your son, is a young man of the highest merit, and I 
am sure would make any woman happy. I suppose that 
Monsieur, your son, has reason to hope that he has found favour 
in Mademoiselle’s eyes.” 

“ But, Madame, this is a question we must not discuss! The 
first tender impressions of a young girl’s innocent heart are too 
sacred to be surmised. Nevertheless, my son is not likely to be 
rejected,” and she drew herself up. 
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“Certainly M. Achille is a charming young man,” returned 
Madame Falk, with a smile. “Well, Madame Dupont, I will do 
my best to meet your wishes, and discover the true mental and 
financial state both of father and daughter without wounding the 
amour-propre of anyone. I should be very glad to assist in 
uniting my two young friends, but I see many obstacles. How- 
ever, I shall in a few days have the pleasure of returning your 
kind visit, when I hope to bring you the information you want.” 

“IT feel I have trespassed much too long on your time and 
patience, dear lady. You will find me at home every Tuesday.” 
A few more civil speeches and polite curtsies, and Madame 
Dupont departed. 

When she had gone Madame Falk stood in thought, until one 
of the various doors which admitted to the little sa/ox opened 
and Miss Barton’s head was cautiously protruded into the.room. 

“She is gone, Esther. What an age she stayed, and what did 
she want? The tea has stood till it must be as bitter as gall. 
Now I will bring it into your room. I have made up the fire. 
I don’t like that woman,” added Miss Barton, with a severe shake 
of her cropped head. 

“Well, I do rather. She isa bit of an zutrigante, but she is 
a good mother, and a hard-working woman where her children’s 
interests are concerned.” 

“She is as worldly—as—as—lI don’t know what,” cried Miss 
Barton, hastily retreating into the kitchen for the tray, while 
Madame Falk cleared a place for it on her crowded table. 

“What did she want?” repeated Miss Barton, as she poured 
out the first cup. 

“ She wants to make a matrimonial agent of me.” 

“Just what I suspected! Who are the victims ?” 

“One is willing enough, I am not so sure about the other. 
Achille has persuaded his mother to open negociations for an 
alliance with May Riddell,” said Madame Falk. 

“Hum, chat project won't come to much! I suspect there is 
precious little monéy in ¢#a¢ quarter.” 

“And quite as little love, I fancy,” cried Madame Falk. “I 
wish, however, that May were safely married toa good fellow, 
and I believe Achille zs a nice fellow.” 

“That’s a bold assertion. Pray, «ky do you think May is 
adamantine to a good-looking young man like young Dupont?” 
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“ It puzzles me to give a reason for my faith,” returned Madame 
Falk. “But such is my belief. I don’t think May cares a straw 
about Achille.” 

“Then she certainly ought to marry him,” exclaimed Miss 
Barton. “The only chance of managing a man is not to care 
about him.” 

“You are a complete heathen, Sarah,” said her cousin, sighing 
as she said it. 

“ I may be a heathen, but I have some common sense, and if 
you wish to have any decent freedom, avoid falling in love, which 
means selling yourself into slavery.” 

“ Well, sometimes the slavery isn't disagreeable ; some people 
like to hug their chains.” 

Miss Barton lifted her upper lip at one corner with a very 
contemptuous air of disgust, and filled her cup a second time. 

“ At any rate,’ recommenbed Madame ‘Falk, “I will broach 
the matter to Mr. Riddell, and perhaps I may get something 
out of that man of mystery. My own belief is that he would 
not advance a sou to secure his daughter the best match in 
Europe.” 

“ Wouldn't !” growled Miss Barton, “ couldn’t, you mean !” 

“Well I don’t know about that ; he seems to have a fair amount 
of cash, and I believe pays regularly, but nobody knows anything 
of his means. I fancy it is hard enough for May to get a new 
pair of ‘bottines’ or a fresh pair of gloves.” 

“ Yet she is as proud and unreasonable as if she had a bank at 
her back.” 

“ Proud—yes ! unreasonable—no! I like May—you don’t— 
and dislike blinds quite as much as partiality.” 

“Tam no philosophic, Esther,’ said Miss Barton, with a sniff. 

“Nor I either, Heaven knows! No more tea, thank you.” 
Madame Falk drew a note-book from her pocket, opened and 
looked through it. “I have hada long morning at the Hotel 
Druot—but a profitable one. All La belle Leclere’s jewels and 
Bibelots went off at high prices. If her pictures sell as well, why 
her creditors will not lose much. I have splendid material for a 
‘Tennessee Star of Freedom’ article. To-morrow is American 
mail-day. I shall finish it in time to dress for Mrs. Conroy’s 
dinner, then I shall be tolerably free to see about that school for 
George’s boy to-morrow. But no one must disturb me. Just say 
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I am writing for the post.” She’ pulled out the long pin from 
her hat which she took off, and pushed up her hair from her 
brow. 

“Very well!” returned Miss Barton, who was putting the 
cups and saucers, plates and tea-pot on the tray—these she 
carried into the infinitesimal kitchen—washed up and put neatly 
away, while she said to herself : 

“T’m thankful she is going out, it will be a rest for her. How 
she can stand the perpetual drive of collecting stuff for articles 
and then dishing them up temptingly to suit the English, 
American or Australian palate, passes my comprehension—she is 
a wonderful woman!” 

Meantime Madame Falk had unfastened and thrown off her 
dress, thrust her white plump arms into a-warm dressing-gown, 
made a hasty and successful rummage in its pockets for a 
cigarette-case, and, going to the mantelpiece, took up a box of 
allumettes. 

While she did so her eyes were fastened on two rather faded 
photographs hanging, cne below the other, on the right of the 
mirror which surmounted the fire-place ; as she looked her face 
softened, her eyes grew humid. 

“ Thirty-one,” she murmured to herself. “ Yes, if he is alive 
he—he must be thirty-one !—but, no! both are gone!” 

The larger photograph represented a handsome, dreamy- 
looking man ; the smaller, a child of four or five years old, with 
laughing eyes, and curly hair. Madame Falk gazed for a 
moment longer, sighed deeply, then she lit a cigarette, a changed 
expression, a look of alertness and resolution came to her eyes 
and mouth, and putting a couple of small logs on the fire, she 
arranged her paper and began to write steadily, consulting her 
notes from time to time. 

The short day darkened and melted into night before she laid 
down her pen, and began to read over her lucubrations. During 
this time her cousin came through the room more than once 
quite noiselessly, added to the fire, lit the lamp, and finally 
seeing Madame Falk put her sheets together, and take a fresh 
cigarette, ventured to ask : 

“ May I speak to you, Esther ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Mr. Riddell has sent May to ask if you would like to share a 
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jiacre with him ; he too dines at the Conroys. May has a horrid’ 
cold and cannot go.” 

“Yes, it will save time, but I shall come back by omnibus. I 
will take my warm hood; Mr. Riddell will be sure to go to the 
club, and I can come home by myself.” 

“ Leave your sheets to me, I will do them up and post them ; 
then I think I shall turn in to have a chat with May; perhaps 
she will let me put a mustard blister on her chest, but she is 
rather obstinate.” 

“Most young people are! Now I have little more than half- 
an-hour to dress and to get to the Rue de Melun—but it is 
enough.” 

Madame Falk was as good as her word; at 7.30 she was 
ready arrayed in a handsome demi-toilette of green velvet with 
a fichu of point de Raguse lace, which suited her full but still 
shapely figure ; her plentiful, fluffy dark hair was arranged over a 
deep red velvet bandeau, fastened by large, many-coloured rococo 
pins. 

“I think this old gown will last me through the season!” she 
exclaimed as she stood putting on her gloves, while Miss Barton, 
who was considerably her senior, held her wraps, regarding her 
with motherly interest. 

“Yes—it does not look at all worn, and next year with some 
brocade or other stuff, it will rise Phoenix-like from its ashes, and 
make a new and lovely garment.” 

“No doubt!” cried Madame Falk with a pleasant laugh, 
“there’s a sort of immortality about velvet.” So saying she 
approached her cousin, to have her fur-lined cloak and lace scarf 
put on, and taking up a warm, picturesque-looking hood, she 
said, “I suppose I shall find you here when I return? We 
are seldom late at the Conroys,” and left the room. 

Hastening downstairs she paused at the entresol and rang. 
The door was almost immediately opened by a tall, very slender 
girl ; though her hair and eyes were dark, she looked English 
both in face and figure. 

“T am in good time?” asked Madame Falk. 

“Yes, excellent! I only fear my father may keep you waiting 
Pray come in, I am afraid the dining-room is a little cold. Is 
Miss Barton at home this evening, and may I go and pay her a 
visit ? ” 
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As she said this she ushered Madame Falk into a small sa//e 
a manger, where the last embers of a wood fire were dying out. 

“ Yes, certainly !” returned Madame Falk in her hearty tones. 
“ She thought of coming to you with deadly intentions of putting 
you to bed, and giving you hot gruel: indeed it would be better 
so, for you are heavily ‘ colded,’ as the Scotch say.” 

May Riddell coloured and answered quickly : 

“Oh, no, I could not think of asking Miss Barton to come 
from her own warm rooms, and I am by no means as bad as I 
sound, it is quite an ordinary cold.” 

Before Madame Falk could reply, Mr. Riddell made his 
appearance—a refined, delicate-looking man, rather below than 
above middle height, with soft, light, near-sighted eyes. He 
was in very accurate evening dress, with an eye-glass dangling 
against his waistcoat. 

“ Shocked, my dear Madame Falk, to have kept you waiting!” 
he exclaimed in a thin but rather pleasant voice. “May, my 
child, run and ask the concierge’s boy to fetch a fiacre—stupid 
insular habit this, of dressing in evening toilette for dinner! 
Otherwise, we might have made our way comfortably enough 
in the humble ‘’bus.’ But the Squire’s prejudices are insur- 
mountable, and really one dines fairly well in the Rue de Melun.” 

“Yes, and pleasantly too, but it zs a bore—the dressing ; all 
extra trouble is detestable to those who, like myself, do not find 
the day long enough,” returned Madame Falk. “ By the way, 
Mr. Riddell, I have a message for you on a—yes! I may call it 
a matter of business—can you give me _ half-an-hour to- 
morrow ?” 

“You know I am always entirely at your service, dear 
Madame.” 

“Thank you! Would it suit you to call about one to half- 
past one to-morrow after breakfast ?” 

“Certainly, with great pleasure. And this message, does it 
concern your charming self at all ?” 

“ No, not in the least.” 

Here Miss Riddell returned and said the concierge had caught 
a passing vehicle. 

“Come then!” cried Riddell to Madame Falk. “ May, my 
darling, run away up to our good friend Miss Barton—I 
presume your kinswoman will not think my girl intrusive, but it 
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is such’ a comfort to me when I know she is safe and happy 
during my absence.” 

“My cousin will be delighted to see her, Mr. Riddell.” 

“Wrap up well, my love, and go early to bed.” 

He offered to kiss her, she drew back quickly : 

“You will take the cold from me,” she said. 

“Ah! discreet little girl, mind you wrap up well on these 
draughty stairs, good-night, dear child.” 

Madame Falk, taking Mr. Riddell’s arm, they left the 
apartment. 

May carefully extinguished the lamps, locked the drawers of a 
small sideboard, and taking a candlestick with a glass shade, 
wrapped herself in a thick Scotch plaid shawl, and went upstairs 
to Madame Falk’s apartment. 

There she found Miss Barton collecting various articles of 
needlework, chiefly repairs, with a view to spending a profitable 
if not a pleasant evening with their young friend. 

“ Madame Falk said I might come up to you,” said May, with 
a slight hesitation. 

“Tam very pleased to see you!” said Miss Barton formally, 
as she held out her hand. “But / was going down to you, you 
ought not to go up and downstairs with such a cold!” 

“ My father would not hear of your being taken out of your 
own warm rooms to our cold ones, so I am here!” and she 
smiled a somewhat satirical smile. 

“You are very welcome!” said Miss Barton, who was bustling- 
about, making up the fire, arranging the lamp, and settling her- 
self and her work-basket. 

“ Have you brought anything to do?” 

“No, Miss Barton. I feel idle and weary; but if I can help 
you I shall be very pleased.” 

“Thank you. Suppose you darn these stockings? You will 
feel much more fatigued if you sit with your hands before you.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said May, submissively taking up the stocking 
and drawing her chair nearer the lamp. 

Miss Barton looked at her keenly, saying to herself that she 
could not make out what it was in her that fascinated Achille 
Dupont. 

“She is hardly pretty, and hasn’t much of a figure! she is so 
long and thin; but her head is well set on, and there is some- 
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thing graceful about her shoulders. Her eyes are no great 
things; they are really light, but with those long, thick, black 
lashes of hers you think they are, dark, and they have a scornful 
look, quiet as she is. Then she has good hair !—though it is very 
deep brown there’s a glint of gold where the light falls on it. If 
she were better dressed it would make an enormous difference. 
I hate to see young people careless !” 

Here Miss Riddell broke into speech, asking : 

“Is there a large dinner-party at Mrs. Conroy’s to-day ?” 

“T don’t know, but I rather think there is.” 

“ Are you sorry you couid not go?” 

“Not very. I always like to be with Frances, but I prefer 
not to be at their large parties. I know so few of the people 
that I feel rather lost. I suppose the Duponts are among the 
guests ?” returned May. 

“Do you? Why?” 

“They are acquainted,” returned May ; “ and Monsieur Achille 
is a great admirer of Miss Conroy’s.” 

“Indeed? I was not aware of it!” 

“Oh, yes! He often speaks to me of her. You know Madame 
Dupont? I met her coming down from your apartment this 
morning.” 

“Yes! she did my cousin the honour of calling. She had a 
strong motive, no doubt, for such an act of condescension. We 
have met her half-a-dozen times at the Zavadoskois, where she 
scarcely seemed aware of Esther’s existence, and not at all of 
mine, so you may judge.” 

“And what is the motive?” asked May, with rather. languid 
curiosity, seeing the question was expected. 

“T daresay Madame Falk would be angry with me if I told 


you, and you need not say anything about it; but I will tell 


you, because it would not be right to leave you in the dark.” 

“What can I possibly have to do with Madame Dupont’s 
visit ?” asked May, smiling slightly. 

“A great deal! Listen. Madame’s mission was to ascertain, 
a@ la mode Francaise, your position, your probable dot, and 
various other particulars, with a view to asking your father’s 
consent to your marriage with her son !” 

“With Monsieur Achille!” cried May, now all attention,and in 
evident surprise. “I am amazed! Are you quite sure of this ?” 
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“Pray, am I in the habit of making unfounded statements ?” 
asked Miss Barton, with scornful emphasis. 

“No, certainly not. 1 spoke thoughtlessly ; but it seems so 
extraordinary.” She spoke with amused composure. 

“Well, I am not so sure it is extraordinary! On the last two 
occasions when we all met I fancied Achille Dupont was rather 
pressing in his attentions.” 

“Did you? He has always been very nice to me; but some of 
my own countrymen have been much more—what shall I call it ? 
—flirtatious than M. Dupont, and I never dream of their seriously 
wishing to marry me.” 

“Why?” asked Miss Barton bluntly. 
~ “ Because I suppose everyone knows we are poor, and none of 
my agreeable partners and acquaintances give me the idea of 
sacrificing themselves for my sake.” 

“JT don’t think you and your father convey the impression of 
poverty—moderate means, perhaps, yes! But you live in a 
good quarter; you go into society; Mr. Riddell belongs toa 
rather expensive club and gives occasional dinners. Even if he 
does not give you a fortune zow, you are his only child; and 
‘ whdt keeps Az going as he goes will be a very decent portion 
for you hereafter.” 

“Yet we ave poor I have good reason to know. My father is 
an excellent manager, and beats out his precious metal into the 
thinnest and widest surface possible ; still, no French and scarcely 
any English parent would make a marriage contract with us.” 

“Well, it is no matter. I don’t suppose you would marry a 
Frenchman—at least, I hope not.” 

“T am not so sure. They seem to make very kind, polite 
husbands, and——’” 

“T grant they do well enough for their own women; but 
English people are so fundamentally different from all con- 
tinentals that these mixed marriages don’t do! God knows I 
have seen an outcome of ruin and wretchedness from more 
than one!” 

“ Still, if Monsieur Dupont cared enough for me to ask me in 
marriage,” said May, calmly and meditatively, “I think I might 
be fairly happy with him. He is agreeable and well-bred, rather 
pleasing than otherwise, and a tranquil, settled home is not to be 
despised.” 
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“A tranquil home!” cried Miss Barton, desisting from her 
efforts to thread her needle. “Great powers! you would have 
to live with your mother-in-law !” 

“ That alters the case,” returned May Riddell, with a smile. 

“The eagerness of young women in the present day to marry 
is truly revolting,” returned Miss Barton. 

“ Are they worse in that respect than the young women of the 
past, Miss Barton ?” 

“T believe they are. Formerly there was nothing for a woman 
to do, absolutely nothing, save to marry, to suckle fools, and 
chronicle small beer. Now they have chances.” 

“Those who are educated—yes! But / am not 

“Pooh, nonsense! You know a lot more than I do, or ever 
did, yet I manage to make a hundred a year, besides my 
board, lodging and many other little things.” 

“Lucky you!” exclaimed May Riddell. “Pray give me the 
secret.” 

“TI do not know it myself,” returned Miss Barton ; “ probably 
it was luck! Luck and ill luck are accountable for a great 
deal.” 

“Well, dear Miss Barton, I feel so sleepy and oppressed with 
this cold I think I must go to bed.” 

“Very well; but mind you think ¢wice before you say ‘yes’ 
to any foreigner! I'll look in and see how you are to-morrow.” 


'” 


CHAPTER II. 
MAY AND HER FRIENDS. 


THE morning after Mrs. Herbert Conroy’s dinner was finer and 
warmer than the preceding day, and Mr. Riddell emerged from 
his room a little earlier than usual. He found his daughter en- 
gaged in dusting the tiny sa/on, as the largest room in the little 
“apartment” had been appropriated by the owner for a sa/le-a- 
manger, and was suitably furnished with carved oak and green 
velvet. Here a fire was burning, and the servant, an elderly, 
not to say old, woman, was laying the cloth for the] second 
breakfast. 

Though simple, the furniture was good, and there was an air 
of comfort about the room. Mr. Riddell had occupied 
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the eztresol for some considerable time, indeed, before his 
daughter had joined him some years before. He was a man of 
neat, methodical habits, though he had, it appeared from his 
conversation, led a wandering life, and he sedulously cultivated 
delicate health. His heart was weak, the doctors told him ; he 
said, for his part, he did not consider he had much to complain 
of. Toa thoughtful, observant man, life was always interesting, 
even while the study of it saddened the student. To see real 
merit pushed aside and unsuccessful, while rampant, empty, self- 
assertion rose to reward was sickening. Even as a young man 
he shrank from the degrading strife, content with obscurity and 
self-respect. For his dear child’s sake he cared for his health. 
He wished to hold out until she was old enough to guide herself: 
through the maze of life; otherwise an expressive shrug“filled 
up the sentence. Hewasa philosopher in his small way. 

May was his only child, and with .his usual self-abnegation 
he had submitted to numerous and prolonged separations from 
his dear wife in order that the beloved child might be brought 
up during her early years in the sweet, wholesome simplicity of 
English country life, while her father roamed Europe in search 
of the picturesque. He was an artist, with an ideal so high that 
he finally gave up all attempts to realise it, and devoted himself 
to pointing out the right way to those who were treading the 
same track. His contributions to newspapers and magazines 
were for a while fairly successful and obliged his frequent 
appearance in London, from whence he journeyed for brief visits 
. to his wife’s rural Devonshire retreat, where she lived in the 
near neighbourhood of her elder brother, a plain, respectable 
tenant farmer, whose homely manners did not find favour in 
the eyes of his gently fastidious brother-in-law. 

When May was about twelve, Mrs. Riddell died, succumbing 
to a brief but severe attack of bronchitis, during her husband’s 
absence. His grief when he arrived to attend the funeral deeply 
impressed all beholders, Then he speedily departed, taking 
with him his little girl,and parting on not exactly friendly terms 
with his brother-in-law. Money matters being the source of 
difference as usual, for it was always a cause of bitterness to the 
brother that Mrs. Riddell had married while absent on a visit in 
London and without a settlement. 

It was a cruel time to poor May, but her father was very 
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tender and sympathetic, though not to be moved from his 
resolution to leave her at school—a cheap girls’ school, in a south- 
coast county, where she had not the highest educational advan- 
tages, but had decent food, good air, and, on the whole, a happy 
life. 

At last, however, the happy day came when it was announced 
that Mr. Riddell could no longer exist without his daughter’s 
society, and under the escort of the French governess who was 
returning to Paris she started to begin life under her father’s 
guardianship, and, as she said to herself, such a delightful father. 

Mr. Riddell (to return) emerging from his bedroom, clad in 
a handsome, warm, shawl-pattern dressing-gown, newspaper in 
hand, advanced to the fireplace, laid his paper on an arm-chair 
and géntly chafed his fingers. Seeing his daughter through the 
door opening into the sa/on (there was the usual French amount 
of doors in the salle-d-manger) he exclaimed: “ My dear May, 
is it necessary to have that door open when the thermometer is 
so low? besides you will increase your own cold. Your energy 
is extraordinary, my love. I do not see the necessity of your 
doing Léontine’s work.” 

“She has plenty to do. I do not mind attending to my own 
room and the salon.” 

She came in as she spoke and drew off the old gloves with 
which she had guarded her hands, closing the door carefully. 

“ Having a cold already, May, it is very heedless of you to 
run the risk of increasing it. Take example by me. I submit to 
many precautions which bore me—averse as I am to waste 
thought on self—and yet I willingly undergo these, because I 
know my life is of importance to you. You should be influenced 
by the same consideration for me. By the way, dear child, 
who made my coffee this morning ?” 

“T am sorry to say 1 overslept myself this morning,” returned 
May with a slight increase of colour. “I was so tired from 
coughing all the night before that I could not wake.” 

“Just so! you see negligence unfits you for your duties. My 
coffee was vile. Strong language is unusual with me, but I 
must say it was vile! Is it not possible to teach Léontine ? 
Because if you get into the habit of over-sleeping yourself you 
must have someone to do what is necessary.” 

“Very well I will try. Here another door opened and 
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Léontine, with a large blue apron, came in with a dish in either 
hand, and depositing them on the table, declared “ Monsieur est 
servie.” 

When the midday meal was over, at least May’s share of it, 
she broke the silence which usually reigned during its continuance, 
by asking rather listlesssly : 

“ Had you a pleasant dinner, papa?” 

“Well, not bad. Not the highest kind of intellectual enjoy- 
ment perhaps, but the guests were tolerably bright and stupidly 
cheerful. How any man who looks round him and ¢hinks can 
escape being a pessimist I cannot understand.” 

“But you are cheerful yourself,” said May. 

“My dear! there are moments—exceptional moments when 
fortuitous circumstances—the society of high-class appreciative 
men—men of my own calibre, cheat me into a passing sense of 
enjoyment. But I am too sensitive. I should have almost 
forgotten myself last night but for two discordant ingredients.” 

“ Ah! was Mr. Ogilvie one?” asked May with a slight smile. 

“He was. There is something very offensive to my rather 
fastidious taste, in the cool, contemptuous self-assurance of the 
man. The way in which Conroy, his wife and daughter, believe 


in him and look up to him is painfully absurd. I have no 
doubt he is merely an effective poseur.” 

“He always seems very quiet and civil when I meet him with 
Frances.” 

“It is not necessary to quote Frances. She is quite idiotic 
about him. The other irritating presence was your special friend 
Madame Falk.” 


“T thought you liked her. You always seem to get on together, 
and she is so bright.” 

“Exactly ! she laughs too much, she is a female Mark Tapley 
for cheerfulness under difficulties ; this may seem admirable to 
the commonplace, ordinary mind, but to me there is a degree of 
indelicacy in this sturdy indifference to blows of Fate. I believe 
Madame Falk had a most cruelly trying youth, she lost both 
husband and son under peculiarly distressing circumstances, and 
has hada hard struggle for existence ever since ; a more tenderly 
constituted woman would have sunk into an early grave.” 

“ Still one cannot quarrel with her for living or making the 
best of life when she could not lay it down.” 
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“ Strength and health like hers are frightfully animal.” 

“| believe it is her unselfishness that has kept her alive!” 

“ My dear, that is exceedingly illogical ; wiser heads than yours 
have declared the secret of tranquillity and longevity lies in the 
brief sentence ‘A bad heart and a good digestion.’ ” 

May shook her head. 

“Bring me the chartreuse, my love, there is a little left, I 

‘think, and I must fortify mysclf for my visit to our agreeable 
neighbour. I have promised to call upon Madame Falk—she 
wishes to see me on business! Business has rather an ominous 
sound in my ears, it so often means money, a small loan. But 
no, in that quarter I do not think I need fear. Besides, she, 
everyone, knows that my duty to you, dear child, comes before 
every other person, every other consideration.” 

“Tam sure, papa——” began May eagerly, but stopping, fell 
into sudden silence. 

Mr. Riddell rose from the table, and selected a cigar. May 
also stood up, and followed him to the fireplace, where the wood 
fire was half burnt out. 

“Before you go, papa,” she resumed with an evident effort, 
“ 7 want to speak to you.” ; 

“And you 700, Brutus!” exclaimed her father playfully 
“ This is really alarming! Well, my dear, you know I am always 
ready to listen.” 

“IT am not so ready to speak,” returned May smiling, 
“because I want you to spend money,” and she went on rapidly. 
“You know Mademoiselle Perret went away in a great hurry 
because her aunt, or uncle, or cousin, was taken suddenly ill ; she 
quite forgot to give me the key of her apartment, or to speak to the 
concierge about it, so I cannot go and practise on her piano as she 
has so kindly allowed me. Now, while she is away, may I, oh, 
may \ hire one? Just for two months. It will not cost a great 
deal, and I am really getting on, I can play Frances’ accompani- 
ments pretty well and——” 

“ My dear little girl,” interrupted Mr. Riddell in a tone of 
gentle rebuke. “ You know it pleases me to gratify you, but it does 
not quite please me to see traces of the old serpent, selfishness, 
peeping out amid the fair flowers of your somewhat slowly- 
developing intelligence. I strain my slender resources to afford 
you all reasonable indulgence, and—and—even luxury. Nowa 
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piano is really guzte unnecessary! You havea whim for making 
a noise on it, but you will never play, my dear! I regret it; 
for music is a delight to me; you will never do more than strum! 
I do not object solong as my ear is not offended, but you should 
have had tact, perception, enough not: to distress me with this 
request. I had resolved to make you a little present, to do so 
is always a pleasure to me. You have, I regret to say, some-, 
what brushed the bloom from the treat I promised myself !— 
ahem !—-I propose to give you a new evening dress for the 
Countess Zavadoskoi’s musical soirée on the twenty-third! 
Your friend Madame Falk has good taste, and will assist you in 
the choice of a suitable garment, and I am willing to expend the 
not inconsiderable sum of eighty francs on the adornment of my 
fair daughter, gloves and shoes included r 

“ A large sum indeed, papa! ” cried May, interrupting him in her 
turn, “but half, a quarter of it for a piano, would do me more 
good, and give me more pleasure than half-a-dozen dresses. 
These large parties weary me far more than they please me; I 
am nothing and nobody to the people I meet—I would much 
rather stay at home.” 

“It is rather hard, my dear May, that I find you always 
more or less in opposition,” returned her father, with a gentle 
shake of his head. “I wish we were more in sympathy! In 
this matter I must insist on my own views; you shall have the 
dress, you shall not have the piano!” 

May bent her head in silence. 

Mr. Riddell turned to take an oramental match-box from the 
mantelshelf, and seemed struck with something in his face 
reflected in the glass. He leant forward and gazed intently into 
his physiognomy. 

“Yes,” he said as if to himself, “ the constant friction of slight 
differences is writing its mark in the increasing wrinkles round 
my eyes, they ought not to be so numerous.” 

He lit his cigar, and as he opened the door, paused to say: 

“JT quite forgive your little errors of taste and feeling, my 
‘love, but be advised, strive to conquer selfishness—selfishness is 
moral death!” He waved his hand and left her. 

May’s brow contracted and her lip curled into a contemptuous 
smile, she stood silent for an instant, then she murmured, “ That’s 
atanend!” Then she turned to the table and began to clear 


-* 
< 
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away the débris of their breakfast, calling to Léontine to help 
her. 

Her father’s refusal was by no means a surprise. Nearly five 
years of constant association had taught her to know all the 
crooks and crannies of his peculiar nature, all the impositions 
he practised on himself, still she was sorely disappointed. One 
of the few keen enjoyments of her solitary life was the power 
of accompanying her friend Frances Herbert Conroy when she 
sang ; she was beginning to feel sure of herself, or rather of her 
fingers, and the task of accompanist seemed to give her some- 
thing of a place, albeit a humble one, in the gay company which 
frequently gathered at Mrs. Conroy’s house. 

The acquaintance came about in this wise : Three years before, 
Madame Falk—who from the first had been wonderfully attracted 
to the pale, motherless girl of the eteso/—had taken her to call on 
the Herbert Conroys when they were staying in Paris ex route 
from Rome to England. Though rich, fashionable people, far 
apart as it seemed from the energetic worker of the fourth ¢é¢age, 
Madame Falk was a close cousin of Mr. Herbert Conroy’s on 
her mother’s side. Her father’s people were of the middle class, 
nevertheless, the aristocratic squire had been on friendly, nay 
intimate terms, with his poor relation in the youthful, by-gone 
days, before he married the wealthy heiress, who re-established 
his fortunes and made him the unencumbered master of his 
beloved lands, the broad acres of Audeley Chase. It was a 
marriage of love as well as money and for some time Herbert 
of Audeley was a timid, almost despairing lover. It was in this 
passage of his life that his cousin Esther was a comforting 
counsellor, while in return he had stood by her when she was in 
the direst straits, mental and financial. The fates seemed 
unfriendly to male heirs of the house of Audeley. The two sons 
of Herbert’s marriage died young, and there remained but one 
delicate girl to inherit the lands of one parent, the wealth of the 
other, the names of both. 

The precious heiress had taken a severe coldwhen Madame Falk 
and her protegée called ; she was dreadfully bored by being kept 
in the house, and she knew no one in Paris. May had a book 
she was carrying to her father, a book of essays, light and 
picturesque, on the renaissance in Italy which attracted the 
young sufferer and as Miss Herbert Conroy’s eyes were much 
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affected May timidly offered to stay and read italoud. Madame 
Falk promised to explain matters to Mr. Riddell and May 
remained. 

This was the beginning of a friendship between the girls. 
Miss Conroy’s superiority in age (she was two years her friend’s 
senior ), in experience, in education that May naturally and readily 
fell into the position of a humble admirer. Subsequent visits to 
Paris, and a tolerably steady correspondence cemented their 
bonds, and the Conroys became an important ingredient in May 
Riddell’s life. 

While Léontine chattered cheerfully as she cleared the table, 
May’s thoughts naturally reverted to Miss Barton’s astonishing 
communication of the evening before. She recalled Achille 
Dupont to her mental vision, for in truth he had made but small 
impression upon her. He was a neat, clearly defined young man 
of five-and-twenty, with very glossy black hair divided most 
accurately, and a delicate, carefully trimmed moustache, also 
blank, good-humoured, twinkling, beady black eyes, and the rest 
were clothes, but such clothes! such lovely little boots, such 
closely-fitting gloves ; then his bow was extremely elegant, and 
his talk far from foolish though not very original. He was bright, 
and kindly, above all it was really very good of him to think of 
marrying her, May Riddell, who had so little to recommend her. 
Yet May was not exactly “humble minded,” she possessed a 
strong undergrowth of pride—perhaps self-respect, is the truer 
word. 

Measuring herself by externals (and she began to believe that 
for the majority externals were everything), her deficiencies stood 
out very clear ; nevertheless she felt she was not without her 
value, only who would ever recognise it ? 

Was Achille Dupont really frank and kindly? or was he like 
others she knew, one man in society and another off the social 
boards? Could she ever feel at home with so exceedingly well- 
dressed and polished an individual? He was a trifle too 
machine-made in his general effect. 

May had never been given to dream about love or marriage, 
not that she in any way shrank from these attractive topics, 
simply they did not occur to her, she was perhaps slow in 
developing. What she did long for and appreciate was real, honest 
companionship, such as she had glimpses of with Madame Falk. 
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Madame Falk was always too terribly busy to allow of more 
than glimpses. Intercourse with some one where you could 
venture to be absolutely true and off guard? Achille could 
never be this friend. Better then to bear the present than pro- 
long its chief evils, by a life-long, uncompanionable contract. 

“Tt is true friendship I want,” she said to herself as she took 
up some ever-ready piece of work, for May was an accomplished 
needlewoman. ; 

As the thought passed through her brain the little cracked bell 
of the front door jangled,and a minute after Léontine was heard 
to say: “Enter, Mademoiselle, but enter,” whereupon a young 
lady presented herself. 

A small, slight girl richly dressed in dark velvet and fur, 
with a pretty baby face, a fresh colour, a pair of pale blue, 
solemn, surprised-looking eyes, and very fair, colourless fluffy 
hair. 

“Oh, Frances,” cried May, her face brightening as she rose to 
meet her. “I am so glad to see you! How good of you to 
come !” 

“T wanted to see you very much,” returned Miss Conroy, 
stretching up to kiss her friend’s cheek. “ First, of course, to 
know how you are. Iwas so sorry you could not come last 
night; we had rather an interesting dinner, and I wanted you 
greatly in the evening, but I will tell you all about that.” She 
spoke with a rather pleasant, refined voice, and in a slow, earnest 
way, as if conscious that what she said was of importance. “Ave 
you better?” she concluded. 

“Yes, much better, indeed I was not very bad.” 

“ Then could you come back with me to luncheon? You know 
how resolutely my father adheres to his English ways ; he will have 
luncheon at one o’clock. I have been out since ten and have done 
heaps of things. There was a sale of old books, rococo things 
at Le Maitre’s, where I picked up some lovely things astonish- 
ingly cheap ; then we went to the Madeleine Flower Market. 
Larkins is waiting in a facre below with my purchases. Can you 
come back with me, May? I want you totry over some Russian 
songs the Countess has sent me, they are curiously full of acci- 
dentals, and you know I donot care to play and sing. Mr. Ogilvie 
promised to come and teach me how to pronounce the words 
when I have learned the music. 
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“Yes, I can come quite well, it will do me good. I was 
feeling rather miserable.” 

“ The physical effect of indisposition I suppose, at least I hope 
you have no cause for uneasiness ?” 

“Qh, no! I have nothing to complain of.” 

“Then, dear May, do put on your things and come. We 
shall be rather late as it is.” 

“Do not wait for me, Frances. I have breakfasted, and will 
follow.” 

“No, no. Iwill help you. My mother does not like your 
walking all that way alone. She would not be pleased.” 

May laughed. “I am afraid if I carried out Mrs. Conroy's 
views I should lose the use of my limbs. I will change my 
dress as soon as I can.” 

“Oh, don’t change! You look very nice.” 

“ My dear Frances, I should disgrace your table.” 

“TI do not think so; but I care so little about dress.” 

May put away her work rapidly. 

“Can I not help you?” repeated Miss Conroy. 

“No, no; there is not room for two in my Ladyship’s cham- 
ber,” returned May, laughing as she left the room. 

Miss Conroy sat down in Mr. Riddell’s special chair, drew a 
note-book from her muff, and amused herself making entries, 
and jotting down figures. She was not kept long waiting. 

“You have been quick, May,” she said as her friend 
entered. “That isa pretty dress. I don’t think I have seen it 
before.” 

“Yes, indeed, you have, many times. Your kind, good 
mother gave it to me quite two years ago. I remodelled it last 
winter, and put a little dark blue velvet, as you see, on the 
corsage, and behold all things have become new.” She opened 
her: jacket for a moment to display her handiwork. “Come, 
Frances, I will give Léontine a message for papa, and follow 
you immediately.” 

The distance between the Rue de Vielle Cour, where Mr. 
Riddell lived, and the Rue de Melun was but short, yet Miss 
Conroy contrived to say a great deal during the drive thither. 

At first she gave many directions to her maid as to the 
disposal of the various parcels, the flower pots, a basket of cut 
blossoms, etc., with which the seats were crowded. These were 
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quite disregarded by Larkins, an elderly, resolute looking, wooden 
faced woman. 

“T rather think we shall have a new admirer of mine at 
luncheon to-day, you have not seen him yet—a Mr. Carr. I 
believe he is an Australian. There is something original about 
him, something semi-civilised, not in the least ill-bred or 
common, nothing whatever of the cad, you know, but a little 
abrupt andewild. He seems so astonished because I love science 
and art and literature. He has evidently been accustomed to 
women who live only for dress and tolly. He is handsome, 
certainly handsome, but a mere animal. I think I must try 
and civilise him—if it can be done.” 

“Perhaps you will spoil him,” returned May smiling. “How 
do you happen to know him?” 

“Oh! Lord Wargrave, a cousin of my father’s, was out in 
Australia the year before last, and received great hospitality 
from Mr. Carr. He introduced him to us just as we were 
leaving town for the summer, and now he has reappeared here. 
He rather interests me.” 

Here the fiacre stopped, and the young ladies alighted. 

No. 43, Rue de Mélun was an essentially modern Parisian 
mansion. The first stage, which was occupied by Mr. Conroy, 
was large, lofty, beautifully decorated, and furnished and supplied 
with all the newest contrivances for comfort and health. 

“Are we late, Dutton?” asked Miss Conroy as the door was 
opened by her father’s severe and solemn-looking valet. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Conroy have just been five minutes at table, 
Miss Frances,” he returned. 

“Ts that all? Come, May.” 

Dutton threw open the dining-room door and announced them 
as though the daughter of the house were a visitor. A sense of 
warmth—of well-blended colours—the glitter of plate and glass 
——a mingled perfume of hot-house flowers, with the odour of 
savoury dishes, struck May. Three convives were seated at the 
delicately served board. A pale, sweet-looking woman in dark 
blue plush morning gown, and a cap of fine lace over her soft, 
nearly grey hair. A handsome elderly man, who looked as if “all 
the airts the wind can blaw” had spent their forces on his face, 
bearing the stamp of “country gentleman” on his whole form. 
And a tall young one with deep grey eyes, well-cut brow and 
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nose, and abundant moustaches covering the lower part of his 
face. Ashe stood up to greet the new arrivals, he seemed un- 
usually tall. He was well dressed; the artist he employed was 
evidently of no mean order. Yet there was ‘something not of. 
“the world worldly ” in his aspect and carriage. Nature was too 
strong even for a high-class tailor. 

“My dear May, I am very glad to see you,” said Mrs. Conroy, 
kindly, as she held out her hand. ° 

“Don’t deserve a mouthful for being so late!” cried her 
husband, rising to shake hands with his young guest. “ As it is, 
you have missed a capital omelette. Here, Dutton, put a screen 
behind Miss Riddell. Where the deuce have you been scamper- 
ing all the morning, Frances?” but she was too much engaged 
in speaking to Carr to heed him. No one presented the 
Australian to May, nor did he address her. 

Presently Mrs. Conroy asked if her daughter intended to 
accompany her to call on some acquaintances. 

“ No, not to-day, I am going to devote the whole afternoon to 
study those Russian songs; May has come to help me, and I 
shall not be at home to anyone.” 

“That is a hint,” exclaimed the Australian in a softer voice 
than May expected to hear from him, but with it seemed to her 
a touch of Scotch in the accent. “I suppose 1 must go, and I 
dearly love music.” 

“Yes, Mr. Carr, I shall close my doors inexorably.” 

“Why you work as hard as if your bread depended on your 
attention to business, Miss Conroy.” 

“TI wish it did,” she returned with a sigh. “Then I could 
prove what I am worth. As it is, everything is made pro- 
vokingly easy to me, still, I think I may claim some credit as 
a woman not without a purpose.” 

“Tam sure you are a wonderful woman, or you would never 
‘fash’ yourself—as my old father used to say—about the things 
you do.” 

“Ah! life without work would be intolerable to me. Come, 
May, if you will not take anything, let us attack these 
Sclavonic melodies. You shall hear them, Mr. Carr, when they 
are perfect.” 

Carr rose and opened the door, giving May a steady, 
inquiring glance as if to ask “Who are ycu?” A glance that 
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stirred a faint ripple of discontent on the usually tranquil sur- 
face of her heart. “How strange it would seem to me to be 
always sure of my own high importance, as Frances is. Should 
I bear it as well as she does? I shall never know.” 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in struggling with the 
flats and sharps and minor chords of Miss Conroy’s new songs, 
which proved difficult but interesting to both girls. 

Mrs. Conro¥ found them still at work on her return. “My 
dear child, I have kept the carriage, thinking you might still be 
here. I shall take you home, for you must not walk back, it is 
quite dusk.” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Conroy. Frances, these accom- 
paniments require a good deal of practice, and I cannot use 
Mademoiselle Perret’s piano, for she is away, and has locked up 
her apartment.” 

“That is of no consequence but for the trouble of coming 
here. Pray come every day, my own room and my piano are at 
your service. I will tell Larkins.” 

“Thank you. Then I hope I shall get them quite perfect 
soon. I have been rather stupid to-day.” 

A cordial good-bye without embracing—for Miss Conroy was 


by no means effusive—and May hurried down to the carriage 
being much more in awe of the servants than of their masters. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Turf in Dord George Bentinck’s Day. 
By W. J. HARDY. 


A LIFE of Lord George Bentinck—the man of sport, not the 
man of politics—is in reality a history of the British Turf during 
the years it covers, so intimately was that remarkable man con- 
nected and associated with almost every event that occurred in 
the racing world. For that reason Lord George’s “ Life” 
appeals to a much larger section of the community than would 
an ordinary biography, and it is well, that it has been undertaken 
—especially is it well that it has been undertaken by his old 
servant and old friend, John Kent, his justly honoured trainer. 

The men and women of to-day who go to the “ Derby,” the 
“Oaks,” “Goodwood,” the “ Leger,” or any other “meeting,” 
forget—if they ever knew—how much of the orderly arrange- 
ment of the races they witness is due to the work of Lord George 
Bentinck. Noman so completely changed the whole complexion 
of horse racing as did he, and yet his connection with the turf 
was but of sixteen years’ duration. 

By a stringent code of laws, promulgated in 1844, he purged 
the race-courses of defaulters, fined the clerk of the course ten 
shillings for every minute the horses were late in starting, insisted 
that every horse should be known by a number, which should be 
affixed to its name on the race card and also exhibited—with 
the name of the jockey riding it—on the frame. He required 
that the jockeys should be properly dressed in a silk, velvet, or 
satin jacket, and in boots and breeches; before that time, it 
was, says Mr. Kent, by no means unusual to see jockeys riding 
in trousers or gaiters, with jackets and caps of the roughest and 
most grotesque description. So, too, the saddling of the horses 
at a fixed place, their walking and cantering before the stand, 
and their “starting by flags, was his suggestion. This improve- 
ment in starting was perhaps most of all called for. The 
arrangements for conducting the provincial race meetings 
were primitive in the extreme. A private gentleman would be 
judge and starter, and as a consequence there were “gross 
errors” in the awards of many races, and disappointments and 
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unsatisfactory scenes at starting and winning post. At Good- 
wood, in 1824, Mr. Greville was judge. Dandizette won, but the 
race was given to Vitellina ; and this is how it happened. At 
that time the judge's box was perched aloft, considerably above 
the level of the race-track. Dandizette finished close to the rails, 
and passed right under the judge’s chair without attracting 
his attention, which was centred on two other horses on the 
opposite side of the track. Lord Verulam, the owner of the 
declared winner, at once offered the stake to the Duke of 
Richmond, owner of the actual winner, which was declined on 
the ground that the judge’s decision was irrevocable. 

So with the starting ; this was generally undertaken by some- 
one quite unused to the work, and equally unused to the tactics 
of the jockeys. The “favourite” was, by false starts, and the 
like, which would go on for a good half-hour, completely tired 
out before the actual start was made. “Go” was “the word,’ 
and sometimes—if the starter was not over clear of speech— 
no one could really tell if the word called was “go,” or “no.” 
The “ starter” at Goodwood in 1830 stammered sadly. “He 
is just like an old firelock,” said one of the jockeys after 
the race, “which fizzles ever so long in the pan before it 
goes off. And when he did get the word out, there was no 
knowing whether he said ‘ go,’ or ‘ no.’” 

Lord George altered all this ; he saw the necessity for having 
specially selected and professional “ starters,” and by means of 
flags, obviated, to a large degree, the many “false” starts that 
had before been customary. At first he tried the one flag 
system; but he noticed that the jockeys watched its gradual 
lowering, and attempted to “jump off” before it had actually 
fallen. This he set right by instituting “the advance” flag. 

And now for some incidents in the life of this reformer. 

He was born on 27th February, 1802, his parents being the 
fourth Duke of Portland and his wife, known before her marriage 
as the rich Miss Scott. On leaving Eton he entered the army, 
but finally retired from it in 1827, having, during the previous 
year, entered Parliament for King’s Lynn and become private 
secretary to his uncle, George Canning. Nevera particularly firm 
“Whig,” he finally seceded from that party in 1834 and helped 
Peel to form the party which O’Connell nick-named the “ Derby 
Dilly.” Asa frequenter of Newmarket, Lord George was in- 
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valuable in “whipping” up sporting members. Once, indeed, 
he went so far as to bring up from Newmarket, in his private 
carriage, and be sole companion of, a notoriously tedious old 
gentleman whose vote was wanted. Self-sacrifice was in this 
case, as it too often is, rewarded by base ingratitude; the old 
gentleman voted against Peel! 

His energy in Parliament was marvellous. He would start 
off from Nine Elms, the old terminus of the South Western 
Railway, at seven in the morning, hunt all day with the Andover 
hounds, and be back again in his post in the House by the 
evening sitting. Dinner never troubled him; he took it when 
hungry, which was generally about midnight, just before retiring 
for the few hours’ sleep he was wont to allow himself. His 
party admired his devotion, but the cook at White’s did not, 
and “gave notice” solely on account of Bentinck’s erratic dining 
hour. 

Born and bred under the influence of sport, he was, from boy- 
hood, attached to the “noble animal.” Two years before 
entering Parliament he had ridden a winning horse at Goodwood, 
the jacket in which he rode being the work of some of his fair 
admirers. The very year of his embarking on his Parliamentary 
career he lost more than £27,000 over the St. Leger. This, which 
he said was the heaviest loss that he ever had on the turf, 
stimulated his relatives to urge him, with all the fervour in their 
power, to turn his attention from racing, and direct it to a Scotch 
estate which the old Duke bought for him. 

For a few years he respected his father’s wishes and forswore 
betting. Butin 1832 he seems to have returned to the Turf and 
began keeping horses with those of the Duke of Richmond at 
Goodwood—running them in the names either of the Duke, 
Lord Orford, Mr. Greville, or Lord Lichfield. His stud rapidly 
increased and circumstances of various kinds led to his start- 
ing a racing establishment of his own at Danebury. On 
this, he spent vast sums of money, double turfing the gallops, 
and paying a bill of £1,500 for bone dust. 

His career as a racing man may now be said to have begun ; 
short as it was, we know that before he quitted it he had 
earned for himself the title of Lord Paramount thereof ; consider- 
able winnings of Bay Middleton at the Derby of 1836 no 
doubt induced him to believe that fortune would smile upon 
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him in his self-chosen career. His active mind seemed actually 
absorbed in the Danebury establishment. 

We, who see on the railways, horse-boxes as comfortably 
fitted as first-class carriages and think nothing of the same 
horse running in various parts of the country during the 
same season, forget how limited were the engagements 
which a racer could make — or, at least, keep — prior to 
the days of the iron-road. Often a “favourite” would suc- 
cumb to the risks run by a long journey on foot from one 
course to another, oftener still its chance of winning was 
utterly gone. So it was that one of the most sympathetic men 
that ever lived, set to work to devise a plan for the conveyance 
of race-horses—bullock-vans were known and used, and why 
should there not be race-horse vans! He told his plan to Mr. 
Kent’s father, who agreed as to the practicability of the thing, 
and it was determined to try the experiment, and to try it upon 
a Goodwood winner, the now celebrated Elis, by moving it from 
the Goodwood stables to Doncaster. A Long Acre coach- 
builder constructed a van capable of holding two horses, side by 
side—a van built very much on the lines of the old-fashioned 
gipsy-van, still sometimes seen. A bank of earth used to form the 
boundary of old Goodwood Park, and against this, the wonderful 
new van was backed. The gangway from the top of the bank 
into the van was covered with straw, and Elis and his companion 
entered without hesitation and, drawn by six post-horses, started 
for Doncaster. 

“ After this fashion,” says Mr. Kent, “was the great tentative 
experiment initiated, and the start effected, greatly to the delight 
and astonishment of all who had witnessed the preparations.” 

Of course the strange conveyance attracted the greatest atten- 
tion in the slumbering villages which the noise of its heavy 
lumbering wheels awakened to come and stare at it. Some 
asserted that a zoological specimen of extraordinary ferocity was 
contained within its limits, others that a notorious criminal was 
on his way to trial or transportation. The distance from Good- 
wood to Doncaster, about 250 miles, was divided over three 
days—8o0 miles and something over being travelled per diem. 
When the van and its occupants arrived, two days before the 
Leger, the townspeople and visitors, who by that time had ob- 
tained scent of the performance, were fairly astounded at the ac- 
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complishment of the feat. Those who had laid heavily against 
Elis for the great race—and they were not a few, for, knowing 
that the favourite was safe in Goodwood stables, it was thought an 
impossibility that he cou/d run at Doncaster—viewed with utter 
horror and astonishment Lord George’s horse as it took a good 
gallop on the course next morning. On the eventfui day, Elis 
won and so did its owner. 

Those who read Mr. Kent’s pages will discover how very 
deeplyLord George Bentinck was attached to Goodwood and 
evéfything connected with it. And where is the man, or woman, 
viioaglllae have been permitted to feast on the glorious land- 
scape that there presents itself, who will wonder at this attach- 
ment? Even the artificial parts of the scene at Goodwood are 
beautiful ; and for these we, who enjoy them, should remember 
that we have to thank Lord George Bentinck. Much of his vast 
fortune he spent on improving that queen of race-courses and in 
making it what it iss He was no admirer of short distance 
races ; a race that brought into play the real running powers of 
a horse and. the real riding skill of a jockey were to his mind 
those that should be encouraged. For this reason he made at 
Goodwood the Maidstone Course, four miles long, and the King’s 
Plate Course, only three furlongs shorter. In order to relieve 
the congestion of the traffic flowing through Goodwood Park on 
the race days, he increased the approaches to the grand stand 
by making two new roads, one on each side of the estate. 

Besides all this, the course itself absorbed much of his atten- 
tion and his money; the last half mile was discovered to be 
not so elastic as other parts, accordingly this was practically 
relaid in the most approved fashion and the desired elasticity 
obtained. After an outlay of an immense sum over some im- 
provement, Lord George would say that if it enabled him to win 
one race, it would pay him; and probably he was right, for his 
bets were enormous. He also materially extended the Enclosure 
at Goodwood, so that it took in the tree-covered ground now the 
site of so many festive luncheon parties. 

With feelings such as these about “Glorious Goodwood,” we 
shall not wonder that Lord George established his own stables 
there, when a variety of circumstances caused him to break up 
his establishment at Danebury, an establishment on which his 
outlay had been so enormous, that it was a common saying by 
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those who saw him inspecting the place, that he was “ walking on 
his own gold.” The removal was in the autumn of 1841, and with- 
out entering into the rights or wrongs of the case—which have 
been, within the last few weeks, the subject of correspondence in 
the Press—we may state that Lord George disapproved of certain 
proceedings of his trainer, with regard to the running of horses 
under his charge. The enormous sum which Lord George was 
willing to sacrifice rather than submit to the possibility of any- 
thing dishonourable with regard to the management of the stud, 
is thoroughly characteristic of the man—every inch of him a 
gentleman ! 

In the removal from Danebury, Lord George's favourite 
vans—then, by the way, vastly improved—were largely used. 

Mr. Kent tells us that, as many of the horses were unbroken 
yearlings, this was no easy task, and we can well believe him 
In the arrangements for housing the stud at Goodwood 
the Duke of Richmond seems to have taken an interest, 
almost as keen as that of Lord George himself; indeed, all the 
latter’s experiments were watched by the older man with a 
kindly interest. One of these experiments was feeding delicate 
horses on eggs and milk. Of course, this was tried in the usual 
costly style—special cows were purchased to supply the milk, 
and the eggs were, every one of them, brought from a farm- 
house, and specially stamped to avoid the chance of their being 
changed for others less fresh. The Duke saw that little good 
came of this “foreign ” system of feeding, and said to his friend, 
“You will soon want my farm and poultry-yard, George, to 
supply your horses with milk and eggs. . . You had better 
let Kent feed the horses in his own way.” The hint was 
taken. 

In their new home, Lord George’s horses prospered, and the 
year 1843 saw him very near winning the Derby with Gaper. 
Had he done so, it would have been £135,000 in the owner’s 
pocket. As it was, he managed to make a considerable sum 
over the winner, so fortunate was he as a bettor! It is well that 
he was so, for his trainer’s bill for that year came to just 
47,000! No doubt, with Mr. Kent, he felt sure he had re- 
ceived his money’s worth for his money, and in paying the bill 
he desired that he, Mr. Kent, should in future charge a couple 
of hundred a year for wear and tear of his clothes in travelling. 
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This, we agree, was not a penny too much, for Mr. Kent tells 
us that in one year he covered 6,155 miles. 

It was over the Derby of 1844, that Lord George’s name came 
so prominently before the British public as a purger of the turf. 
Running Rein was the winner, and when it won, Lord George 
was as persuaded that the horse was four years old as he was 
that he himself was forty-two. The case was whispered about, 
then talked about, and finally the stewards were directed to 
pay the stakes into the Court of Exchequer. The nominator 
of the winner commenced his action, now so memorable, 
against the claimant, whose horse ran second; the case was 
tried on the Ist and 2nd of July, and Lord George’s alle- 
gations, as to the winner’s age, were proved to the hilt. The 
public—racing and non-racing alike—joined in their admiration 
of the man, who—at so much risk to his own popularity—had 
manfully done his duty. A subscription was set on foot to 
obtain a suitable presentation for the hero of the hour, but—as 
might have been expected—he stoutly refused to take any mone- 
tary acknowledgment for doing what he said was merely his duty. 
He, however, asked to be allowed to express a wish as to what 
should be done with the money subscribed, and this wish was 
that it should “be appropriated for the advantage of trainers and 
riders of good character”—hence the“ Bentinck Benevolent Fund,” 
the sweets of which many a jockey’s or trainer’s widow or child 
has tasted ere this ! 

At the moment of his triumph over the Running Rein case, 
another action was hanging over his head, an action quite as 
memorable and quite as important in the annals of the turf. The 
notorious “ defaulters” and other black sheep who, through Lord 
George’s instrumentality, had been banished and excluded from 
the different race meetings, banded themselves together to sue 
several of the most distinguished and upright patrons of the 
Turf, for winning sums of money, larger than £10 by betting, and 
this, under an obsolete statute of the days of good Queen Anne, 
which, from its commencing words, became commonly spoken of 
as the Qui tam Act, and the prosecutions under it, as the Quz 
tam actions. 

Between July 1st and December 31st, 1843, 34 writs were 
taken out against various patrons of the Turf. Of these, six 
were served on Lord George Bentinck. 
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The musty old statute under which these writs issued, provided 
that any amount in excess of £10 which was won or lost by 
betting, could be sued for and recovered, together with treble 
the amount so won, or lost, at the suit of a common informer. 

Lord Brougham, referring to the penalties involved in the then 
present actions, stated that they came to hard on half a million 
of money. Well, only one of these actions actually found its 
way into court: “Russell v. Lord George Bentinck.” This was 
tried at the Surrey Assizes, held at Guildford, on 8th August, 1844. 
The Plaintiff asserted that on the Derby day, “John Barham 
Day did, by betting on a horse race, contrary to the statute of 
Queen Anne, lose the sum, of 43,coo to Lord George Bentinck 
the defendant, who was sued to recover from him the said sum, 
together with treble the value thereof, making altogether the 
sum of £12,000.” To the infinite satisfaction of every honest 
man, even if he on principle disapproved of betting, the plaintiff 
failed to prove that Lord George made the bet with Day, as Mr. 
Gully, with whom Lord George betted, deposed that he took the 
bet on his own account. This done, Lord George succeeded in 
enacting his “ Manly Sports Bill” by which the obsolete statute 
was repealed. It may be easily imagined that Lord George's 
successes on the Turf that year gave very general satisfaction. 
He ran 38 horses in 175 races and was winner in 53. 

Though up to the year 1846 he had not been conspicuous 
as a Parliamentary debater, his extraordinary energy and his 
determined hostility to free trade were well known, and 
indeed, Cobden and his school had a no more rigid opponent 
than Lord George. Thence it was, that on Peel splitting up the 
Conservative party over the question of the duty on foreign 
corn, that Lord George was looked upon as the natural head of 
that section of the party opposed to its former leader. 

Unwillingly, he accepted the position and, having done so, 
threw himself into the work with characteristic fervour. 

His popularity on the Turf at this time, and his successes upon 
it, certainly emphasise the wrench it must have been to him to 
quit a career in which he had done such public service and which 
gave him such thorough health and enjoyment; but he was a 
man who never did things by halves. Once firmly convinced 
that politics were his “ duty,” he sold his stud and settled down 
to the post which he had accepted. 
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There seems no doubt that in forming this opinion he was 
very greatly influenced by Benjamin Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli, 
more than any other member of the Conservative party at the 
time, seems to have taken a high estimate of Lord George’s 
abilities, and it is curious to note that Mr. Kent expresses plainly 
his belief that the late Lord Beaconsfield allowed himself to be 
drawn into the vortex of racing in 1842, with a view, when the 
right moment arrived, of drawing Lord George into the vortex 
of politics. 

How bitterly.Lord George felt the apathy which, after this, was 
displayed by certain members of his party, is evidenced in a 
letter addressed by him to John Wilson Croker, in October, 
1847. 


“When,” says he, “I accepted the lead of what was left of the 
old Conservative party I did deceive myself with the false hope that 
the old English spirit would have been roused, and that it was 
only necessary to keep the dismantled ship floating, or fighting 
under jury-masts, till she went through the thorough repair of a 
new election. I own I am bitterly disappointed and broken- 
hearted that England has proved to be so degenerate that in the 
face of a tremendous emergency she has produced no new leader 
to take my place.” 


A year before this, he had told Mr. Disraeli, plainly, that he felt 
his health already destroyed by work which he candidly admitted, 
he was not equal to. To Lord George’s mind, Disraeli was the one 
man on the Conservative side of the House fit to discharge the 
post of “leader,” and we know that on Lord George’s voluntary 
retirement from the leadership, at the close of the session of 1848 
the future Earl of Beaconsfield stepped into his shoes. 

It was in the height of political turmoil that Mr. Kent 
visited his former master at Harcourt House. The alteration in 
his method of life had entirely changed him. “ His countenance 
was no longer animated, cheerful, and suffused with the glow of 
health as when he spent long hours in exercising on the 
invigorating Goodwood Downs ; his piercing, interrogating eye, 
which looked you through and through, had lost its lustre. 

His lordship was seated on one side of the fireplace and Mr. 
Disraeli on the other ; the floor was literally covered with papers 
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a kind of rampart, built up with blue-books, ran 
between me and his lordship.” The trio talked for a few minutes 
and then Lord George left the room. 

“What do you think, Kent,” asked Disraeli, “of all these 
papers ?” 

The trainer’s reply was that he would much prefer to see Lord 
George busied, as he used to be, with racing calendars, and leading 
an out-door life. 

“You are quite right,” said Disraeli, “but you know his lord- 
ship as well as I do; when he takes anything up in earnest it is 
useless to attempt to dissuade him from persisting in it.” 

Certainly he had taken up political life in earnest, and it was 
only what he considered the ingratitude of his party that induced 
him to abandon it. 

The conclusion of the session allowed Lord George to reach 
Welbeck on the 11th of September, in time for the Doncaster 
Meeting. 

Though it was noticed by his family that he then looked worn 
and pale, it is certain that he attended on the “Leger” and 
other race-days, in excellent spirits, and watched with keen 
interest and great delight the triumph of several “children ” of his 
favourite old horse Bay Middleton, and also the triumph of 
Surplice, over which he landed £11,000. On the “ Leger” night 
he wrote a letter to Mr. Kent bidding him come to the Turf 
Tavern at Doncaster on the following Saturday. .The meeting 
was one which gave the trainer the greatest satisfaction. 

“JT found racing expensive,” said Lord George, “but nothing 
like so expensive as politics ; for I never saw such a hungry lot 
of fellows as these politicians; they are never satisfied.” This 
sounded hopeful, and we can well imagine with what feelings of 
satisfaction Mr. Kent listened to the rest of the sentence. 

“T want you to pick out eight or ten horses for me, and I will 
have another try at the Turf. You and I got on very well 
together before, and I have no doubt we shall do so again.” 

This was Mr. Kent’s last interview with Lord George 
Bentinck ; and, as he relates the circumstances of it, we can see 
that it is a source of satisfaction to him to think that it was his 
former employer’s firm intention to return to the life of sport—a 
life in which he had done such useful service. Not many days 
after, Lord George Bentinck started to walk from Welbeck to 
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pay a visit toa neighbour, Lord Manvers; not arriving at the 
expected time, search was made for him along the road, and 
there, lying flat upon his face, and stiff and cold, was found the 
man who only a few hours before was bristling with activity 
and full of hope and pleasure at the thought of returning to 
mingle with men from whom he had received more gratitude 
for his work amongst them than he had from political partizans. 
Death was due to a spasm of the heart ; let us hope it was 
painless ! 


—~cOxollee vos 


“Between the Silences!” 
By CURTIS YORKE, 


Author of “HusH!” “DuDLEy,” “A ROMANCE OF MODERN LONDON,” 
“THE WILD RUTHVENS,’ “ONCE!” etc., etc. 


AS the clocks rang ten, the woman at the fire stirred and 
shivered. The ashes of the letters she had burned smouldered 
dully, and smothered what was left of the dying fire. 

“Ten years ago!” she said, half aloud. “Ten years! Itisa 
long time. And I was only nineteen. Nineteen! And now— 
my hair is quite white, and my heart is old.” 

She looked down at the two remaining letters that lay in her 
lap. The edges of them were frayed and frail, as if with much 
folding and unfolding. Yet another unfolding tore one of them 
roughly. 

“ Are you treating me fairly in the matter, Ursula ?” it said in 
a heavy black handwriting that seemed masculine and true. “ Is. 
there any justice in your bitter hatred of me? Is it not as hard 
for me as for you? Our marriage was—— ” 

With a passionate gesture the woman tore the paper across 
and across into tiniest fragments, and flung it into the fireplace. 

Then, very slowly, she spread out the other letter. It was 
shorter, and unsigned ; but the handwriting was the same. 

“You might have spared me that last cruel insult, Ursula. 
Truly, there can be nothing between us now, but silence.” 

Silence. Silence. The word seemed to throb through the 
room eerily. The noisy little clock on the wall seemed to be 
repeating it too. 

When the second letter had shared the fate of the first, the 
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woman rose, and resting her arms on the mantelpiece, stared 
unwinkingly at her own reflection in the mirror. What she saw 
there did not seem to please her. 

“Yes, I have grown old!” she murmured, with a odd catching 
in her throat. “And my beauty is all gone. I wish it had gone 
ten years ago. I wish I had died ten years ago. Oh, I am tired 
—so tired! 

Her head fell forward on her clasped hands. 

When she looked up, her strong white teeth were set, and her 
breath came hard and uneven. 

“Oh God! Oh God!” she whispered, in a fierce half-sobbing 
underbreath. “Is there no justice in all this world? Is it right? 
Is it fair ?—that he should have all the good things of life, while 
I—while I—” 

A knock at the door made her start. It was the landlady’s 
daughter, bearing a note. 

“ The boy is waiting, miss,” she said. 

“Say I will come,” answered the other, after glancing at the 
few lines the note contained. “And will you get someone to 
call a cab, please.” 

Ten minutes later she was ready. A professional nurse does 
not spend much of her time in packing. 


* * * * * 


“What is it?” she asked Dr. Latimer when he met her in the 
hall of the somewhat dingy hotel where the cab stopped. 

“Man. Low fever, and some inflammation,” was the brief 
answer. 

“Ts he alone?” 

“Yes. Nota creature belonging to him, so far as I can make 
out. He’s going to be rather bad. I hope you're in good form. 
How long have you been free ?” 

“T have been at home since last night,” she answered quietly. 

“ He’s been ill, off and on, for some days, it seems,” went on 
the littie doctor as they went upstairs, higher, higher, until they 
reached the third floor. “I was called in this evening. He can’t 
be moved—at least, not in the meantime. It would kill him out- 
right in this bitter weather. I spoke to the manager and told him 
it was nothing infectious. That’s all they care about, I suppose. 
Your patient’s name? Kinsella, I think. Yes,-Kinsella. Seen 
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better days, I should say, from his looks. Take care—these steps 
are steep. Number 107. Here we are.” 

They entered a good-sized, if rather sparely-furnished bed- 
room, lit by a couple of candles. A raw young fire spluttered 
and sparked in the grate, filling the room with biting smoke. 

“Tut, tut—this’ll never do,” muttered the doctor testily, 
bustling over to the window, and opening it a little way. 

“ By the way, you don’t mind being single-handed for a time, 
do you ?” he added, as he stirred the fire cautiously. “I can’t get 
any one else in the meantime, for love or money.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” the woman answered curtly. 

She had paused beside the bed, and was standing quite still. 
Her hands were closely locked. There was no colour in her 
face ; and her eyes seemed to have gone very far under their 
heavy brows. Nor did the beautifully-formed mouth show any 
pity, but rather a devilish exultance, as her glance swept across 
the sick man’s face. 

And yet it was a fine face, a face that some women (most, 
perhaps), would have grown compassionate over, or even tender. 
And he looked very ill. 

“Tt’s no use, you know, you fellows,” he was muttering in a 
low hoarse voice. “ They’ve buried me alive, and I can’t get out. I 
shall choke presently. Ah, it’s coming—it’s coming. For God’s 
sake take the earth out of my mouth. I can’t breathe, I tell 
you!” And he sprang up in bed with a smothered cry, but fell 
weakly back again. Then he turned a pair of dark haggard eyes 
on the woman beside the bed. 

“What’s the matter?” he said, in an exhausted undertone. 
“]’ve been talking nonsense, I suppose. This pain—takes it out 
of a fellow so.” 

The nurse did not answer. She only turned and walked across 
to the fireplace, unfastening her cloak and bonnet as she went. 

Dr. Latimer had manipulated the fire satisfactorily by this 
time, and when he had given a few sharp concise directions, he 
hurried away. For sickness was rife in London that year, and 
doctors and nurses alike had their hands full. 

* * * * * 

It was past midnight, and the sick man had fallen into a 
broken sleep. The nurse sat near the bed, watching him. 

He was but little changed, she thought bitterly—except’ for 
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the change that illness always brings. These ten years lay 
lighter on him than on her. 

There was a curious, almost fierce intentness in her gaze. 
Perhaps even through his feverish dreams he felt it, for after 
moving restlessly for a time, he opened his eyes, and said 
wearily : 

“Who is it? What do you want? I wish you wouldn’t come 
and bother me. I am in such awful pain.” 

Then all at once his face changed, and he half raised himself 
on his arm. 

“Good God! Ursula—is it you ?” he said, and his voice 
shook. “Can it be you?” 

“Yes ”—she said, still looking at him—“ it is I.” 

“Why are you here?” he went on, almost in a whisper. “I— 
I don’t understand.” 

She had risen now, and was turning his pillow. 

“There is nothing to understand,” she answered in a perfectly 
unemotional voice. “You are ill—and I am paid to look after 
you.” 

“Ah,” he said. Then he added wistfully, “I thought perhaps it 
meant—that you had forgiven me.” 

An odd light flashed into her eyes for a moment ; but no one 
saw it. 

“You had better lie down,” she said, her lip curling slightly. 
“1 want to smoothe the bedclothes.” 

But he was already half-way back to delirium again. 

And while he restlessly tossed and moaned and muttered, the 
woman rocked to and fro beside the fire, repeating voicelessly : 

“1 !—/ to watch by him night and day—to soothe his suffer- 
ing—to nurse him back to life again! I—who have prayed, 
during all these weary years, that I might look upon him dead! 
Oh God!—what ghastly mockery !” 

She laughed. At the sound of her own laughter—it sounded 
strange enough in the quiet room—a curious shiver passed over 
her, and she pressed her hands to her head as if in some keen 
physical distress. 

Then she rose, and busied herself about the room. 

All night Kinsella talked dreary nonsense. But towards 
morning he said suddenly : 

“Ursula—are you still there?” 
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“ Yes—I am still here.” 

“ Then I wish you’d come where I can see you,” he went on in 
an irritable voice. “There are so many things I want to say to 
you. And I keep going off my head so, confound it.” 

“You can have nothing to say to me that I care to hear.” 

“ But you shall hear,” he said violently. “You cannot 

“ Don’t excite yourself,” she interrupted him, in the cold voice 
he remembered so well. “ After all, what does it matter? If you 
like to talk I will listen. Only you had better lie still, and not 
throw the clothes about.” 

“T can’t lie still,” he answered, with a kind of fierce impatience 
in his weak voice. “ And yet I am so tired,” he added, wearily— 
“so infernally tired.” 

He submitted fretfully while she bathed his face and hands. 
Then he said, pushing away the glass she held to his lips: 

“No, I won’t take that stuff. I don’t want to go to sleep until 
I’ve said what I want to say. Oh, damn this pain—it’s like red- 
hot knives. _No—let mealone. I can’t bear anything else just 


»”» 


now. 


»” 


The woman sat down and took up her knitting. 
“ Well?” she said, an undefinable hardness in her cool even 


tones. 

But he lay silent for a long time; then he muttered rest- 
lessly: 

“Give me something to drink, will you?” 

As she took the glass from him, he said: 

“Am I going to be very ill, Ursula?” 

“If you go on as you are doing, I should think you will,” she 
answered indifferently. 

Then she sat down again, and went on with her work. 

“You are very cold and cruel, Ursula,” he murmured, his 
voice somewhat choked. “ You always were cold and cruel.” 

She made no answer. She was knitting fast, and her needles 
clicked monotonously. 

“You never gave me a chance to explain—to justify myself,” 
he went on feverishly. “I swear to you I was not the scoundrel 
you believed me to be. I thought she was dead—curse her. I 
swear I did. I thought I was free to marry you. Don’t close 
your lips in that way. It reminds me—it reminds me—— Oh, I 
know I was a brute to marry you at all. But I was so awfully 
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fond of you, Ursula—and though I knew you didn’t love me, I—” 
He stopped, and bit his lips nervously. 

She looked up suddenly. 

“Didn’t love you!” she echoed, with a kind of slow, biting 
scorn. “I hated you. I had always hated you.” 

He winced perceptibly. 

“Yes ”—he said faintly—*“ I know.” 

“Yes”—she repeated, watching in hard unconcern his 
trembling lips —“ you knew. And you knew I cared for—that 
other. And yet you deliberately—you and my mother between 
you—wrecked my life and ruined me. Made me an outcast, 
neither wife nor maid. A thing to be pointed at, and pitied, and 
despised.” 

The words came fiercely through her shut teeth. Her breast 
rose and fell stormily. 

“You have no right to speak in that way,” he gasped. “Good 
God !—do you think I have not suffered too? Do you think the 
horror and humiliation have been a// yours? Loving you as I 
did, can you not realize——” He paused, and drew his hand 
shakingly across his lips. Then he went on with a curious waver- 
ing tenderness : 

* But you are right—it was worse for you—worse for you. It 
has turned your pretty brown hair white, and taken away the 
sweet fresh colour from your cheeks. Ah, you are changed— 
terribly changed, my darling.” 

“Don’t dare to call me that!” she said breathlessly. “ Don’t 
dare!” 

“No, no—I forgot,” he muttered. “ But—you might have for- 
given me, Ursula. You—might have forgiven me.” 

“T can hear the sea,” he added after a minute or two, speaking 
rapidly and thickly. “A dull kind of roar that never stops. But 
no, it can’t be the sea. Whata fool Iam! It’s the musketry fire, 
of course. Awful row these beggars make. Great Scott! how 
my head throbs. This helmet, I expect. Must get it off. Queer 
thing I can’t sleep at nights. It’s so damnably hot, and the sand 
gets in a fellow’s eyes so. Hold up, you brute. Now then, men 
—steady. Hang it,I can’t see. My eyes are full of blood. Let 
go, you young devil !—— I say, who’s that sitting there? It’sa 
woman, by all that’s horrible. It’s my wife! Ursula! Ursula! 
Ursula !” 
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His voice rose to a sobbing shriek. He flung himself about 
the bed, and made the night hideous with his strong cries. And 
this continued intermittently until morning. 

But the woman he called Ursula listened unmoved. What she 
did for him she did deftly and well. Even at his worst the firm 
touch of her hand had power to soothe and quiet him. 

Some women are born nurses. This was one, it seemed. And 
because she hated him so, she felt in some curiously subtle, hyper- 
conscientious way, that she must nurse him with almost painful 
care. But the tongue of a woman is rarely ruled by her con- 
science ; and while this woman’s hands soothed, her tongue 
stabbed cruelly. 

One day was very like another in the quiet sick-room, and the 
nights were dreary. Kinsella was less violent now in his ravings ; 
and sometimes he was perfectly sensible and collected for an hour 
or so at a time, before wandering off again into his semi-uncon- 
scious mutterings. But his strength was going down rapidly. 

One wet afternoon, just at dusk, he opened his eyes and stirred 
uneasily. From the street below an infant’s wailing cry rose 
piteously and monotonously. The sound seemed to trouble 
him. ; 

“Is that a child crying ?” he asked, when some minutes had 
passed. 

After a listening pause, she answered : 

“Yes.” 

“Poor little soul!” he murmured, moving his head restlessly. 
“Poor little soul!” 

Silence pulsed through the room for atime. Kinsella lay very 
still, a curiously wistful look in his sunken eyes. Then he said in 
a hoarse, unsteady voice : 

“ Ursula—had we a child?” 

A cruel wave of crimson stained the woman’s face, and an 
awful look leapt into her eyes, then died, as she answered stonily : 

“You” 

“Ah!” He covered his eyes with his hand. When he drew it 
away again the eyelashes seemed wet. 

Dragging himself painfully towards the edge of the bed, he laid 
a burning hand on the woman’s arm. 

“ And you had that to bear too, Ursula?” he murmured feebly 
“Poor girl. My poor girl.” 
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She quietly removed his hand, and went on with her work. 
And she knew how that one slight action would cut him. 

“ Did it—die ?” he asked huskily, after a minute. 

“No. Nameless things such as it don’t die.” 

The words sounded brutal enough; and the man winced under 
them—as he had winced many times of late. 

Shadows crept into the room, and the fire leapt up to embrace 
them. The knitting-needles clicked, clicked, unceasingly. 

A choking, gasping sound came from the bed; for Kinsella 
had buried his face in his arm, and was sobbing almost hysteric- 
ally—like a woman. 

Ursula’s knitting fell from her hands suddenly. She rose and 
went over to the fire, crouching before it in the half-lit dusk, a 
strange mistiness clouding her hard eyes. 

As she knelt, she pulled from the bosom of her gown a plain 
silver locket. She kissed it passionately before she opened it. 

It held a small, badly-taken photograph—a photograph of a 
baby. 

“ My little child!” she whispered in a quivering underbreath, 
pressing the thing hard to her lips. “My own little nameless 
miserable child—that I have not seen for all these years!” 

Something warm and wet fell upon the glass, dimming and 
blurring the baby eyes beneath. Then she found with some sur- 
prise that she was crying. She wiped away the tears from the 
child’s pictured face in a kind of nervous awe. It was nearly ten 
years since she had cried. 

And then—it was a queer thing, but life is full of queer things 
—her hatred of her baby’s father gave one wild leap in her and 
fell again, weakened irrevocably. 

She was in some vague way resentfully conscious of this, and 
rallied all the old bitterness, the old injury, the old passionate 
shame. She found herself recounting her reasons for hating him. 
She had never had to do that before. They had always been too 
present to want naming. 

She rose with a defiant shake of her lithe body, and went to- 
wards the bed ; for it was time her patient had his medicine. 

His face was still hidden ; the bedclothes rose and fell with 
his heaving shoulders. The woman hesitated; then laid her 
‘hand on his disordered brown hair. 

“You must not,” she said; and though her voice was cold 
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it was not ungentle. “You are not fit for—for this sort of 
thing.” 

Her other hand was resting on the pillow. He drew it towards 
him ; and she felt him kiss the finger from which his ring had 
been torn away long ago. 

“Don’t!” she said sharply and hoarsely. 

The touch of his lips was like fire, and seemed to creep up- 
wards to her very throat. A duli red blush deepened on her face 
and neck. Her heart was beating uncomfortably, and made her 
hand shake as she measured out his medicine. 

He took it obediently ; but turned away with loathing from the 
soup she brought him. 

“Take it away,” he said shuddering. “It is horrible. No— 
leave your arm as it is a little while.” 

She had raised his head slightly ; it was resting heavily on her 
shoulder. 

An old evil voice was whispering within her. He was as help- 
less as a little child, this man who had laid waste her life. It 
would be so easy—so terribly easy—to avenge, suddenly and 
swiftly, the wrong he had done her. Her, and—it. He was so 
entirely in her power. 

To-night, for the first time, this thought did not fascinate 
her. It seemed an awful thought to have wilfully harboured. A 
queer spasm of pity surged through her as she looked down at 
the white haggard face, the heavy, half-closed eyes, the skin-and- 
bone hands. Some strange unknown force had awakened in her 
heart; and it hurt her. 

You see, she had pictured him strong, prosperous, forgetful. 
It was all so different. 

He was wandering again now, muttering of many things that 
had best been buried in silence. She laid his head down on the 
pillow again, surprised at her own tenderness as she smoothed 
back the thick damp hair. 

Strange thoughts were with her that night in her watching. 

As the days crept on, Kinsella grew steadily weaker. Ursula 
realized this with a knife-like fear that she could hardly account 
for. 

Dr. Latimer said she looked done up. Certainly her face had 
sharpened of late, and her usually quick, light step had grown 
dragging and heavy. But into her eyes a new and wonderfully 
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tender light had crept, and lingered. She did not look so often 
at the little locket now. 

It was a Sunday, and it was night. The doctor had just come 
in. He said but little. He knew that by to-morrow he should 
have to say less. Ursula watched his face with an almost fierce 
anxiety, but he shook his head in answer to her half-spoken 
words, and went out quickly. 

“Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” he thought as he went slowly 
downstairs. “Bless my soul, how he does remind me of my 
boy Phil.” 

Ursula stood where he had left her, gripping the bed-rail 
dizzily. 

The night wore on. Kinsella seemed to sleep. His wild 
mutterings were hushed now, and his pain seemed to have ceased. 

On her knees in the fitful firelight Ursula was praying hard— 
praying as she had never prayed before—praying that her God 
would forget certain other prayers of hers. 

“Give me back this man’s life, oh God!” she pleaded voice- 
lessly. 

Just these few words over and over again. 

Then a horrible sense of impotence, of uselessness, came over 
her. 

“T love him so—God help me!” she sobbed. “It has come 
to that. I Jove him so. God!—my God!—spare him!” 

The fire burned redly. A mouse squeaked in the wainscot 
Big Ben was striking three. 

A faint moan from the bed made Ursula start noiselessly to 
her feet. As she bent over Kinsella, listening anxiously to his 
faint, half-heard breathing, he opened his eyes, and looked at her 
strangely. She fancied he shrank away from her. 

“T have had an ugly dream,” he said in a slow, uncertain way— 
“a terrible dream. Don’t let me go to sleep again. Is any one 
there ?>—behind you ?” 

“No, no,” she answered soothingly, “there is only me. You 
are not comfortable. I will lift you up a little.” 

She raised him deftly, and his head lay against her breast. 

“IT can hear your heart beat,” he said childishly. 

He lay quiet for a long time. 

And she? Who shall say what her thoughts were? 

Quite suddenly he asked— 
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“Ts it nearly morning ?” 

“The dawn is just beginning to come,” she said, involuntarily 
pressing his head closer against her heart. 

“Ah! The night has seemed very long,” he murmured with 
a half sob of weariness. Then he added faintly, “I, wish you 
would kiss me—just once. I shouldn’t ask you, only—I shan’t 
last much longer, and—and I have a kind of fancy—that your 
kiss might make it—easier.” 

With lips almost as cold as his own, she leaned over and kissed 
him. He thanked her with a look, and tried to press her hand. 
But his strength was too far gone now even for that. 

After a pause he whispered brokenly : 

“Try to forgive me, Ursula. If it’s true what they say about 
—another life—perhaps we’ll—we’ll understand each other better, 
you and I—and you'll know—you'll know—— Ah, it’s growing 
very dark—and cold. I wish—I wish I had seen the child, 
Ursula. I wish——” 

A strong shudder shook him, and with a long sobbing breath 
he turned his face to her neck. 

“Jasper!” she cried hoarsely. “Jasper! Ah, wazt—and 
listen. I have forgiven you, Jasper. I have forgiven you!” 

Then through the beating silence that followed, her voice 
quivered away into a piteous heart-broken cry. 

For she knew that her words fell upon ears that were deaf to 
all human speech for ever. Her passionate prayer through all 
these weary years was answered. 

And like the answer to many prayers, it was bitter. 





Fill: A Christmas Bor. 


By B. S. KNOLLYS. 


CHAPTER I. 


JILL she was called, short for Jillette, after her mother, a pretty 
French girl who had married Captain Percival, and died when 
her little daughter was only two years old. Soon after Jill’s 
sixth birthday, her father was thrown from his horse and carried 
home dead, leaving his child to the care of Mr. Duncan, to be 
brought up and educated with his daughter, Marion Duncan. 

Time has flown quickly by, and Marian has married and left 
Jill and the elderly Miss Piper to mourn her loss. It is Christmas, 
and these two are sitting together now in the old schoolroom, 
whose walls are still covered with childish scribblings and feeble 
caricatures. What a bright little thing Jill looks, with her mis- 
chievous mouth, dancing dimples, and her sparkling eyes, a shade 
deeper than the short, curly crop of dark brown hair, encircled 
by a band of red ribbon. Though eighteen, she really seems a 
mere child, as she nestles comfortably in a large arm-chair before 
the fire. Opposite sits Miss Piper, knitting industriously, the 
light from the darting flames gleaming on the steel needles 
moving rapidly to and fro. 

Presently the girl’s merry rattle is interrupted by a maid 
entering with the tea-tray. The delicious odour from the hot, 
golden-coloured cakes arouses Jill into an upright position. 

“Hurrah! ‘ Yolkies’ to-night! Cook is a blessing to have 
made them. I suppose she saw the old ‘ Hermit Crab,’ go out.” 

“Hush, my dear child, remember Mr. Duncan is your 
guardian, and stands in the place of your parents. You should 
not speak so disrespectfully of him.” 

“And you should not pour the hot tea over poor pussie’s 
back, Peter Piper,” retorts Jill mischievously, as her governess 
unconsciously pauses in the midst of her rebuke, with the tea- 
pot poised in her hand and the spout dripping gently on the cat 
as it lies purring on her knee. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! My sweet Blinks! I hope I have not 
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scalded her,” exclaims Miss Piper, putting the tea-pot down on 
the top of the cakes in her agitation, aud tenderly wiping 
pussie’s fur coat with a soft silk handkerchief. 

“Do you know, Peter Piper,” says the girl suddenly as she 
replaces the tea-pot on the tray and helps herself to a buttered 
“yolkie,” “I: simply hate the ‘Hermit Crab.’ I cannot speak 
or even think respectfully of him. He seems to regularly freeze 
my blood when I am near him with his hard, stern manner, and 
as for his ‘dear son, Joseph’ I detest the creature.” 

“ But Jill, my dear, Joseph is kind enough to you, and if it had 
not been for his influence with his father, you would never have 
been allowed to take those dancing or singing lessons in Bridge- 
town.” 

“Yes, and if it were not for him I would not be worried from 
morning to night to marry him, but, thank Heaven, he has gone 
to Paris, and so now I have only the father to bully me about it. 
I would rather marry a crossing-sweeper than Joseph.” 

“No, I should not like you to be Joseph’s wife. He is too 
selfish and extravagant, and as a boy he always teased animals 
dreadfully. Dear Blinks never could bear him. His poor 
mother used +o spoil him so, and his father, {I grieve to say, 
continued to do the same. Now I think that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
was so sensible. She never would permit Carrol to defy her, and 
therefore he has grown up into such a nice, quiet young man. 
Don’t you think so, my dear ?” 

“Yes, Piper,” answers the girl, blushing brightly, for she thinks 
him rather more than “a nice, quiet young man.” As for him, 
his eyes have often told her, oh, so eloquently, that he considers 
her the most lovely, delightful, charming person in the whole 
world. But the crimson dies away and a troubled expression 
comes into her face, for she has seen nothing of him since that 
night of the theatricals, when he held her hands so closely in his. 
as he stooped his head to catch a glimpse of the shy, averted 
eyes, and whispered half to himself, “I will win yet.” 

Had those words meant nothing? Had he given up the 
contest between himself and Joseph on seeing the evident 
opposition and displeasure of her guardian? If he had so 
easily renounced all idea of her, why should she think about 
him?. She might as well marry Joseph and make one person 
happy at any rate. Nothing mattered now if—— 
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Just then Mr. Duncan’s harsh voice was heard calling out for 
jill. 

He has returned from Bridgetown, and has sent fur his ward 
to tell her that he has been making arrangements for them all to 
join “ my dear son Joseph” in Paris. 

“T am going to shut up this house and travel abroad for a 
year or so. We leave in two days, so you will have to employ 
all your time in getting ready to go. And, listen to me,” he 
calls out as Jill turns to leave the room, “ I won’t have you going 
to say good-bye to the Arbuthnots; never mind my reasons,” 
as the girl began to expostulate. “You must just pack up those 
books, the dumb-bells Carrol lent Joseph, and all the costumes and 
rubbish Mrs. Arbuthnot sent over for the theatricals ; put them in 
some big, old box, and I will leave the trunk at Crawley Court the 
day after to-morrow on my way to the station. You and Miss 
Piper will join me later on,in time for the 7.30 night express 
to London. As for your clothes you must make what you have 
got do, and perhaps I will get you a new pair of gloves in Paris 
to match that grey dress you turned so neatly. You can go 
now.” 

* * * * * * * 

The next morning poor little Jill comes down to breakfast 
pale-faced and heavy-eyed, much to the grief of kindly Miss 
Piper, but as Mr. Duncan is present she dare not make any 
remark, and has to content herself with showing her sympathy 
in {the shape of an extra nice cup of tea, her panacea for all 
woes, from a headache to a heartache. 

Jill feels she must make a pretence of eating as she listlessly 
begins to cut the hot roll she has every morning for her break- 
fast ; but what is there in an ordinary roll to make her start so, 
and glance over at Mr. Duncan as he sits at the table with his 
head buried in his beloved newspaper? I will tell you. Inside 
that innocent-looking crust, from which all the crumb has been 
taken out, lies a letter! Fortunately the guardian does not 
notice Jill as the astonished girl, recovering from her surprise, 
quickly transfers the paper to her pocket. She catches a glimpse 
of the handwriting, which is but a poor satisfaction to her 
impatience, her hopes, her fears. It seems to her as if that meal 
will never end, as if the ‘ Hermit Crab’ will never put down the 
Standard and finish that last mouthful of bacon, and to poor 
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Jill Miss Piper’s cup appears like an exhaustless’ well, as the 
unconscious governess, half hidden behind the hissing urn, 
slowly, and deliberately sips her tea. At length the morsel of 
bacon is eaten and the cup emptied, and Jill is free to fly to her 
room and read the note. It runs thus: 


“My own darling, darling Jill, forgive me for thus addressing you 
by giving me the right to do so always, for I love you so dearly, 
and I ask you to be my swect little wife. I have called often to 
see you since the theatricals, but have been always told that you 
were out. Yesterday I met your guardian in Bridgetown and 
insisted on his listening to me. i begged permission to propose 
to you and told him my plans and prospects. He answered me 
most harshly. He forbade me to speak to you on the subject, 
and informed me that according to the will should you marry 
without his consent before you are twenty-one, you will lose five 
hundred a year; but I have five thousand a year, so what does 
it matter if you will only have me? I love you, I love yov, my 
darling, and mother will be delighted to have such a dear little 
daughter, for as you know she has always been so fond of you. 
As I cannot see you, and as I am now sure some previous letters 


have been intercepted, I am sending this by our old friend Mary 
the cook, who has promised that you shall receive it. Write soon, 
my dear love, to your very true, affectionate and anxious to be 
husband, 


“CARROL ARBUTHNOT.” 


“ Now I understand the sudden idea of joining ‘my dear son 
Joseph, in Paris!” exclaims Jill as she finishes reading her 
first love letter.” 

The day arrives quickly when Jill and Miss. Piper are to meet. 
Mr. Duncan at Bridgetown station in time to catch the 7.30 
express for London, ex route for France. 

Since that note was received the girl has had no opportunity of 
answering it for Mr. Duncan keeps a closer watch than ever on her. 

Poor little Jill, she is very disconsolate now as she kneels in 
the school-room by the big, empty box which she has been told 
to pack up, ready for her guardian to take with him to leave at 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s that afternoon on his way to Bridgetown, 

The floor is strewn with dumb-bells, books, and fancy dresses, 
all of which have to be putin. The girl takes each article up 
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tenderly one by one and presses her warm, red lips to them, 
ere they are placed in the trunk. Even the cold, unlovely 
dumb-bells come in for a caress, and a tear falls now and then 
with a great splash upon some volume, as she recognises it as one 
which Carrol and she have read when children together as they 
crouched on the rug by the winter-fire or perched themselves 
amongst the branches of the old oak tree on the lawn in the 
sunny summer time. But her sad thoughts are interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Duncan. 

“Here, Jill,’ he says in his grating voice, “you may as well 
pack this old Dresden plate up with the other things. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot lent it me some weeks ago, to compare with one I 
bought cheap the last time I was in London. Wrap it up well, 
and tell Jim to carry the box carefully down the stairs. I don’t 
want the plate broken, as I am thinking of making Mrs 
Arbuthnot an offer for it one day. Being an old friend she 
ought to let me have it for a mere nothing. Be sure you tell 
Jim to carry the box very carefully down the stairs. Now 
attend to my orders and obey them. And, by-the-bye, if I miss 
the 7.30 express to London this evening you and Miss Piper are 
not to wait for me as I shall come on by the next train and join 
you at the hotel to-morrow morning. I have given your 
governess the necessary money.” And, having said his say, Mr. 
Duncan leaves the room and Jill continues her packing with a 
heavy heart. 

At last the box is full, and as she shuts down the lid it seems. 
to her as if she has also shut down all her happiness at the same 
time. 

“They may make me leave you, Carrol my darling, but they 
cannot make me cease to love you,” she cries to herself as she 
leans her head against the trunk. It is some little consolation 
even to place that soft, dimpled ‘cheek on its cold, hard surface, 
for is it not going to Crawley Court, the home now of all her 
earthly heaven? It contains tooso many links of the bright past 
in the story books, aye, and also in the once detested lesson 
books that she and Carrol read and studied together. 

Poor little girl, she looks so forlorn in that big, empty school- . 
room, crouching on the floor with her hands clasped over the top 
of the box and her flushed, tear-stained face pressed caressingly 
against the cover 
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A gentle, sweet-looking woman and a tall, handsome, fair-haired 
young fellow are seated by the drawing-room fire at Crawley 
Court talking earnestly together. Their likeness to each other 
and the difference of age proclaim them mother and son. 

In the midst of their conversation there is a sudden ring of the 
hall-door bell and the old butler annnounces Mr. Duncan. 

“T have come to say good-bye as we are all off to Paris, and 
start this very evening,” is the startling announcement with 
which he greets Mrs. Arbuthnot and Carrol. I can hardly stay 
a minute, as I am late as it is,” he continued rapidly, to prevent 
any questioning. “I have brought over a box containing all the 
books and things your son kindly lent my dear son Joseph, and 
also the fancy costumes you were good enough to let us have for 
the theatricals. The trunk is in the hall and, by-the-bye, I told 
them to put in that old Dresden plate of yours, Mrs, Arbuthnot, 
for which many thanks. I hope it has been packed up care- 
fully. I think I must just see.” So saying Mr. Duncan goes 
back into the hall, followed by the other two, and begins to un- 
buckle one of the leather straps securing the cover. 

Just as he is undoing it a clock near him chimes the hour of 
five. 

“Dear me, I cannot stop to look after all, or I shall miss my 
appointment in Bridgetown and perhaps one pound nine and six- 
pence halfpenny,” exclaims Mr. Duncan when he hears the time 
strike. “I must be off.” With hurried good-byes he springs 
into his carriage, glad of a genuine excuse to avoid explanations 
as to his sudden plan of travelling abroad. 

“So they are all going to Paris, mother, and he never once 
mentioned Jill’s name, and she has not even answered my letter,” 
says Carrol dejectedly, as the sound of the carriage wheels dies 
away in the distance, down the long drive, and they return to 
the drawing-room. 

“My boy, don’t blame poor little Jill too hastily. You don’t, 
know what may have prevented her. Mr. Duncan is not too 
particular where money and his son are concerned. Come, let. 
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us have the box brought in here, and see if my plate is all 
right,” suggests Mrs. Arbuthnot, anxious to distract her son’s 
thoughts. She rings the bell, and gives the order for two of the 
servants to carry it in. 

Five minutes after they hear a thump and a suppressed shriek 
from the hall. Mrs. Arbuthnot and Carrol rush out, and find 
the footman pale and trembling, supporting in his arms the 
housemaid, rather more pale and trembling. 

“Oh, ma’am,” stammers Richard, transferring with evident 
relief substantial Jane to a neighbouring chair. “There’s a 
ghost in this box, some sort of live creature, for directly we lifts 
it, something moves inside.” 

“ What nonsense! Here, I will help you carry it in,” exclaims 
Mr. Arbuthnot, directing a half-amused and half-scornful look at 
the still kicking housemaid, to whom his mother is speaking. 

When the trunk has been placed in the drawing-room the foot-: 
man retires hastily, for he has again felt something move. Hardly 
has he gone when a distinct sound comes from the box. Carrol 
starts, but recovers himself with a laugh. “ Ah, I know what it 
is. One of Mr. Duncan’s servants must have shut old Blinks in 
by mistake, as Gyp jumped into my portmanteau the other day 
and was also nearly being locked up in it. I must let her out. 
Puss, puss, poor pussy,” says the young man aloud, soothingly, 
as he stoops down to unbuckle the straps. 

“Miaow! Miaow!” comes a plaintive, muffled cry. 

“ All right, Blinks, you shall be free in a minute.” 

“ Miaow! Miaow!” scratch, scratch against the wood. 

-“ All right, all right, pussy. Poor pussie! poor pussie, You 
must have a little patience. Bother these straps. There, Blinks, 
dear old Blinks, now you can get out.” 

The lid flies open, and out jumps—Jill ! 4 

“jill!” 

“Carrol!” 

“ Darling!” 

- “ Dearest!” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, coming in that minute, sees on the drawing- 
room wall, through the half-open door, two shadow heads very 
close together, and two shadow pairs of lips closer still. 

‘Both mother and son are so delighted to sec Jill, and Jill is so 
delighted to see them, that it is some. time before she settles. 
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down quietly on a footstool by the fire, between the two, while 
she relates her escape. 

She tells them how, when the box was all packed and shut up 
and she sat crouching by the side bemoaning her fate, an idea 
suddenly struck her. Whyjshould she not get into the trunk, and 
be taken to Crawley Court? She jumped to her feet, and in ten 
minutes had taken everything out and put them out of sight in 
a cupboard. Then she got hold of Miss Piper, called up her 
friend the cook, and confided her plans to them. “Poor old 
Peter Piper of course shook her head, and would not hear of 
such a thing, until I threatened to drown myself from the steamer 
going across to France, and frightened her so much that she 
gave in at last; as for cook, she would always do anything I 
wanted, First Mary and I bored holes in the side of the box to 
breathe through, and then dear old Peter Piper insisted on putting 
in an old rug for me to lie on. At the last minute I jumped in and 
they strapped down the lid. When the carriage came round, the 
box was carried by the gardener Watts and Jim the groom. 
Just as they arrived at the last flight of stairs, the men, not 
knowing that there was anything so valuable as myself in the 
trunk, bumped it against the wall. I thought all was up when 
Miss Piper gave a nervous little scream. 

“¢« What is the matter?’ growled my guardian, who was in the 
hall. To my relief cook answered quickly : 

“«QOh, if you please, sir, I am so sorry, I trod by accident on 
Miss Piper’s foot. I do beg your pardon, mam.’ 

“ And so the Hermit Crab’s suspicions were not aroused. It 
was such fun to hear him tell the men to be careful with the box 
on account of the old Dresden plate inside. But I simply 
trembled when he spoke here of seeing if it was all right. Oh, 
Carrol, I nearly laughed aloud at you thinking pussie had been 
shut in by mistake in the trunk, and kept saying ‘ Pussy, pussy, 
poor pussy,’ that is what made me mew and pretend to scratch at 
the wood !” 

“ Well, now we have you we don’t mean to let you go. Do 
we, mother ? ” 

“No, my boy, she must stay at Crawley Court, and become 
my dear little daughter.” 

“ And my dearer little wife,” chimes in Carrol decisively. 

“Your Christmas box,” answers Jill happily. 
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The next day Mr. Duncan returns to Crawley Court, but 
finding that Jill and Carrol are| determined to marry, has to 
rejoin his son in Paris in solitary wrath. A month after, before 
the wedding-day is settled, Mr. Duncan gives his consent, as his 
“dear son Joseph” has in the meantime become engaged to a 
rich French widow who has more than five hundred a year ! 

“Well, my darling,” says Carrol, as he and his bright little wife 
drive along the country road towards Bridgetown station, en route 
for their honeymoon in Spain, “I have often heard of a ‘Jack 
in the box,’ but never in my life of a ‘Jill in the box’!” 





SONNET. 


Sonnet. 


GREAT bard of England, all hearts weep for thee! 
Thy call has come, and thou hast crossed the bar ; 
And yet, thy soft voice stealing from afar 

Shall reach the souls of men, though silently. 

A trumpet-call thy words shall ever be 

To point out noble deeds ; to soothe the jar 

And fret of life, and as a guiding star 

Light up the paths of truth and chivalry. 

Beloved of God, thy Sovereign, and thy Land, 
Thy days were peaceful, thine, a crown well won ; 
Now rest, immortal singer, ’mid that band 
Whose work is o’er beyond the setting sun. 


While we are grieving, angels shout “ Well done!” 


And bid thee welcome to the heavenly strand. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
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Bluebeard: The Marechal de Ret3. 


WHO has not heard of Bluebeard ? 

As children have we not all shuddered when told of that 
monster’s propensity for chopping off the heads of his luckless 
wives? Have we not felt a thrill of apprehension run 
through us when Fatima, horrified by the sight her fatal 
curiosity led her to behold, dropped the key into the pool 
of blood on the floor, and the tell-tale stain no amount of 
rubbing and cleansing could remove from the bright steel ? 
And have we not gasped with relief, when, in the nick of time, 
her brothers came to her rescue, and executed well-merited justice 
upon that bloodthirsty and blue-bearded ruffian ? 

Yet how many of us, even children of a larger growth, know 
that Bluebeard was no myth invented perhaps to terrify us into 
restraining our inconvenient curiosity, but an actual fact, a living, 
breathing man-monster, before whose deeds of horror the wife- 
murdering hero of nursery fiction pales into complete in- 
significance ? 

The real Bluebeard’s victims were not women, they were 
children, infants from a year old and ‘upwards, and they were 
counted not by half-dozens or by scores, but by hundreds. 

The story of the man whose beard bristled and turned blue 
when the bloodthirst came upon him appears almost incredible, 
yet the facts are well authenticated and present horrors probably 
unsurpassed in the whole volume of the world’s history. 

An abstract of the papers relating to the case was made by 
order of Ann of Brittany, and placed in the Imperial Library. 
The original papers were in the library at Nantes, and were 
destroyed in the Revolution of 1789, but an abridgment had 
been made of them, and they came into the hands of M. 
Lacroix, the French antiquarian, who published a complete and 
circumstantial memoir of the Maréchal de Retz, though he was 
obliged to draw a veil over much that the trial revealed. 

Yes. Bluebeard was no less a person than a Marshal of 
France. He was also a councillor and chamberlain to the King 
Charles VII. He was one of the most famous and powerful 
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noblemen in Brittany, a distinguished warrior and shrewd 
politician, his intrepidity on the field of battle being as 
remarkable as his sagacity in council. 

He was also a most religious person, constantly reciting 
fervent prayers and litanies and subscribing largely to the 
Church and charities. 

Gilles de Laval was born at the Castle of Machecoul some- 
where about 1404, and was the eldest son of Guy de Laval, second 
of his name, Sire de Retz, Lord of Machecoul, Mauléon, Tiffauges, 
Laroux-Botereau, Pornic, Chantolé, and various other places in 
Brittany. He raised the junior branch of the illustrious house 
of Laval above the elder branch, which was related to the 
reigning family of Brittany. 

When only twenty he became, by the death of his father, 
master of a vast territorial inheritance, which was increased by 
his marriage with Catherine de Thouars in 1420. The death of 
his maternal grandfather, Jean de Craon, in 1432, made him so 
enormously wealthy, that his revenues were estimated at 300,000 
livres. However, he was extremely prodigal, and managed to 
get rid of a considerable portion of his inheritance. 

He employed part of his fortune in the cause of Charles VII. 
and in strengthening the French crown. From 1426 to 1433 
consecutively he was engaged in military enterprises against the 
English. In 1427 he assaulted the Castle of Lude, and carried 
it by storm, with his own hand killing the commander of the place. 
The next year he captured from the English the fortress of 
Rennefort, and the Castle of Malicorne; in 1429 he took an 
active part in the expedition of Joan of Arc, for the deliverance 
of Orleans, and the occupation of Jargeau, and he was with her 
in the moat when she was wounded by an arrow under the walls 
of Paris. 

. For these services he was created Marshal of France by the 
king. He accompanied Charles to Rheims on the occasion of 
his coronation, and had the honour of bearing the oriflamme, 
brought for the ceremony from the abbey of S. Remi. Suddenly, 
to the surprise of everyone, he quitted the service of Charles 
VII. and sheathed for ever his sword, in the retirement of the 
country. 

During the year 1440 a terrible rumour spread through 
Brittany, and especially through the ancient pays de Retz, which 
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extends from Nantes to Paimboeuf, that Gilles de Laval, 
Maréchal de Retz, was guilty of crimes of the most diabolical 
nature. 

The rumours were whispered under their breath at first by 
the peasants, so great was the terror inspired by the haughty 
Sire de Retz, but gradually they grew louder as cottage after 
cottage missed one of its tiny inhabitants and distracted parents 
mourned the loss of their beloved little ones. 

The Marshal seldom visited the ducal court, but he often 
appeared in the city of Nantes, where he inhabited the Hotel de 
la Suze, with a princely retinue. He was always accompanied 
by a guard of two hundred men-at-arms, and a numerous suite of 
pages, esquires, chaplains, singers and astrologers, all of whom 
he paid handsomely. 

Whenever he left the town, or moved to one of his other 
seats, the cries and execrations of the poor, which his presence 
had restrained, broke forth, and curses both loud and deep 
followed him from the infuriated fathers while the mothers wailed 
to heaven for the infants which had been torn from their 
cradles and almost from their arms, and which sad experience 
taught them they should never see again. 

The Castle of Machecoul, a gloomy structure of sombre and 
repulsive appearance composed of huge towers, and surrounded 
by a deep moat, seemed a fitting place for the devil’s work that 
was said to take place within its walls. It was a favourite 
residence of de Retz and was always in a condition to resist a 
siege. Noone except the servants had penetrated into its for- 
bidding recesses, and had come forth again alive. In the sur- 
rounding villages strange tales of unnameable horrors circulated 
in a whisper. Yet people were slow to believe them. 

How could there be anything wrong with so pious, so God- 
fearing an individual as the Sire de Retz? It was well-known 
that he heard mass three times daily, and that he was passion- 
ately fond of ecclesiastical music. The chapel of the castle was 
gorgeously decked with tapestries of silk and cloth of gold, the 
sacred vessels were encrusted with gems, and the vestments of 
the priests were of the most sumptuous character. The 
excessive devotion of the Marshal was also noticed ; he was said 
to have asked permission of the Pope, that a crucifer should 
precede him in processions. 
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But in spite of all this, when dusk settled down over the forest, 
and one by one the windows of the castle became illumined, 
peasants would point to one casement high up in an isolated 
tower, from which a clear light streamed through the gloom of 
night, and speak of a fierce red glare which irradiated the 
chamber at times, of the sharp cries, as of some in mortal agony, 
that rang out of it through the hushed woods, to be answered 
only by the howl of the wolf as it rose from its lair to begin its 
nocturnal rambles. 

On certain days, at fixed hours, the drawbridge was lowered, 
and the servants of De Retz stood in the gateway distributing 
clothes, money and food to the mendicants who crowded round 
them soliciting alms. Sometimes children were among the 
beggars; often the servants would promise them some dainty if 
they would go to the kitchen for it. Of course, generally the 
little ones accepted the offer with delight, those who did were 
never seen again, 

Children playing in the forest, those sent on errands, and even 
those left at home when their parents were out, alike mys- 
teriously disappeared. Two or three out of the same family in 
many instances were spirited away. Babies left in their cradles, 
and youths of sixteen or seventeen—one a diminutive youth of 
twenty—were among the missing. 

Peasants from other hamlets would ask the inhabitants of 
Machecoul, was it the custom to steal and ea¢ children there, 
for so they had heard. 

In 1440, when several hundred—the exact amount is not 
known certainly—children had disappeared, the exasperation of 
the people would no longer be restrained: it broke all bounds, 
and with one voice they charged the marshal with the murder 
of their offspring, whom they declared he had sacrificed to the 
devil. 

John V., Duke of Brittany, heard this charge, but could not 
believe that his relation, a man who had served his country so 
bravely, who was in such a high position and known to be so 
devout, could possibly be guilty of the horrors laid to his charge. 
He pooh-poohed the accusation as preposterous and ridiculous, 
and would have taken no steps to investigate the truth had not 
some of his nobles insisted on his doing so. Jean de Chateau- 
giron, Bishop of Nantes, and the wise and noble Pierre de 
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l’Hospital, grand seneschal of Brittany, also wrote to the Duke, 
expressing very decidedly their views, that such a scandalous 
charge demanded thorough investigation. 

At length John yielded to their representations, and authorised 
them to seize the persons of the Sire de Retz and his accomplices. 
Jean Labbé, a sergeant-at-arms, was charged with this commission. 
When Gille de Laval heard that a troop in the livery of Brittany 
were at his gate demanding his surrender, he inquired who was 
their leader? On being told “ Labbé,” he started, turned pale, 
crossed himself and prepared to surrender, saying that it was 
impossible to resist fate. 

A curious compound was the Maréchal de Retz, with his 
piety, his diabolical blood-thirstiness, his bravery and his super- 
stition Powerful as he was, he made no attempt at resistance ; 
he knew it was useless to resist fate. Years before, one of his 
astrologers had assured him that he would one day pass into 
the hands of an Abbé; until this moment De Retz had supposed 
that the prophecy signified that he should eventually become a 
monk. 

Several of the accomplices of the marshal took to flight, but 
his treasurer, Henriet, and another of his servants, Pontou, sur- 
rendered with him. 

The people gathered in crowds to see the redoubted Sire de 
Retz ride through the streets a prisoner, surrounded by the 
soldiers of the Duke of Brittany and without a retainer of his 
own save only the two mentioned, who were also prisoners. A 
strange hush was over the crowd as the blue-bearded man- 
monster passed, till suddenly it was broken by a woman’s voice 
crying, “ My child! give me back my child!” Then a howl of 
wrath broke from the lips of the throng, execrations and curses 
were frecly showered upon him as he rode along the Nantes 
road, and only stopped when the prisoner disappeared within the 
great gates of the Chateau de la Tour-Neuve, at Bouffay. 

It was thought that the Duke of Brittany would try to screen 
his kinsman, but the Bishop of Nantes and the grand seneschal 
took a very decided course in the matter, and the Duke was 
obliged to yield to their demand for a thorough investigation 
and a public trial. 

John V. nominated the commissioner, Jean de Toucheronde, 
to collect information and take down the charges against De 
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Retz; at the same time he was given to understand that the 
matter was not to be pressed and the charges were to be softened 
down as much as possible. Jean de Toucheronde opened the 
investigation on the 18th September, assisted only by his clerk, 
Jean Thomas. 

Witness after witness deposed to the loss of their children, 
till there was a terrible array of evidence against the Sire de 
Retz and his servants. Always it was the same tale, either the 
little ones had attracted the notice of Bluebeard himself on his 
way through the villages and had been sent on errands to the 
castle, or they had been last seen playing in the forest near the 
gates, or had been enticed into the place on various pretexts. 
Whatever it was, not one of those children had ever been seen 
alive again. 

One man, Guillaume Hilaire, declared that Jean Dujardin, valet 
to Roger de Briqueville, one of De Retz’s accomplices who took to 
flight on the first symptoms of danger, had told him he knew 
of a cask secreted in the castle full of children’s corpses. He 
said he had often heard people say that children were enticed 
there and then murdered, but had treated it as an idle tale. 

A woman, Perrine Rondeau, deposed that she had entered 
the castle with the company of Jean Labbé. She had. gone 
into a stable and found a heap of ashes and powder which had a 
peculiar sickly smell. At the bottom of a trough she had found 
a child’s shirt covered with blood. 

Some of the mothers said they had been to the castle to 
demand their children back, but the marshal’s men only mocked 
them, declaring they knew nothing about them. 

On the 2nd October the commissioners sat again and the 
charges became graver and the suspicion stronger against the 
inmates of the castle. 

Yet John V. hesitated ; he could not bring himself to judge a 
kinsman, the most powerful of his vassals, the bravest of his 
captains, a councillor of the king and a marshal of France. 

A letter he received from Gilles de Laval, however, determined 
the course he must pursue. 

In this letter the Sire de Retz acknowledged having sinned 
horribly again and again, but reminded his cousin and Sire that 
he had never failed in his religious duties, having heard many 
masses and vespers, always having fasted at Lent, and on vigils, 
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and confessed and communicated regularly. He was ready to 
acknowledge and expiate his crimes by retiring into a monastery, 
there to lead a good and cmmpary life, and by distributing his 
goods among the poor. 

He wound up this extraordinary document by signing himself 
“Tn all earthly humility, Friar Gilles, Carmelite in intention.” 

But it had a very different effect from what he intended. The 
Bishop of Nantes and Pierre de |’Hospital, horrified at the tone 
of this dreadful communication, assured the duke the case 
was so clear, that it was impossible for him to allow De Retz to 
escape trial by such an impious device as he suggested, the 
bishop declaring that if the duke still hesitated to bring the case 
into the secular court, he would cite the author of these execrable 
crimes to appear before the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

The duke was compelled to yield and the trial was ordered to 
take its course. 

The bishop and the grand seneschal had set on foot an inves- 
tigation at the castle of Machecoul and had found numerous 
traces of human remains. But a complete examination could 
not be made, as the duke, anxious to screen his kinsman as much 
as possible, refused to authorize one. 

Madame de Retz, who had been separated from her husband 
for some time, interceded with both the duke and the king for 
pardon for the wretched man. But her efforts were of no avail. 
Gille de Retz’s crimes were of too horrible and diabolical a 
nature to be overlooked. 

On the 1oth of October the trial began. 

This is the account of his appearance. 

He believed himself already a novice in the Carmelite Order, 
had dressed in white, and spent a large portion of his time 
in prison singing litanies and praying with every appearance of 
compunction and piety. 

At the trial he was adorned with all his military insignia; he 
had around his neck massive chains of gold, and several collars 
of knightly orders. His dress, with the exception of his purpoint, 
was white. His purpoint was of pearl-grey silk, studded with 
gold stars, and girded round the waist by a scarlet belt, from which 
dangled a poignard in scarlet velvet sheath. His collar, cuffs, and 
the edging of his purpoint were of white ermine, his little round 
cap was white, surrounded by a band of ermine—a fur which only 
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the great feudal lords of Brittany had a right to wear. All the 
rest of his dress, even to the shoes, which were long and pointed, 
was white. 

His face, at a cursory glance, showed no trace of his blood- 
thirsty nature. His physiognomy was calm and phlegmatic, some- 
what pale, and expressive of melancholy. His hair and mous- 
tache were light brown. Up to this, therefore, there was nothing 
to distinguish him from ordinary men, but he had one peculiarity 
which earned for him the sobriquet so well known in nursery lore 
and by which he will be known while the world lasts. The 
Marshal de Retz’s beard was d/ue. It was clipped to a point and 
sometimes looked black, but in certain lights or when he was 
powerfully moved it assumed a blue hue. 

A closer examination of the countenance of Gilles de Laval, 
however, showed that there was something strange and frightful 
inthe man. At times the muscles of the face contracted, the 
mouth quivered nervously and the brows twitched spasmodically. 
He ground his teeth like a wild beast, and then his lips became 
so contracted that they appeared drawn in and glued to his teeth. 
His eyes became fixed with a most sinister expression in them, 
his complexion livid and cadaverous, his brow covered with deep 
wrinkles and his beard bristled and turned blue. But ina few 
moments his features would become serene, with a sweet smile 
reposing upon them, and his expression relaxed into a vague and 
tender melancholy. 

He saluted his judges, begging them to expedite his matter as 
he was peculiarly anxious to consecrate himself to God, who had 
pardoned his great sins. He also added that he intended to 
endow several churches in Nantes and distribute the greater 
portion of his goods among the poor for the salvation of his 
soul. 

Pierre de |’Hospital gravely bade him remember that though 
it was always well to think of the salvation of one’s soul, what 
they were now concerned about was the salvation of his body. 

And this was the man-monster’s reply, tranquilly spoken: “I 
have confessed to the father superior of the Carmelites, and 
through his absolution I have been able to communicate ; I am 
therefore guiltless and purified!” 

There is not scope within the space of a magazine article to 
give the details of the trial of the Maréchal de Retz; those 
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curious in the matter—and to students of the depravity of human 
nature there is much to interest in the trial of Gilles de Laval 
—are referred to the accounts by M. Lacroix and the Abbé 
Bossard, though they were obliged to suppress much that was 
revealed. 

The remaining portion here must be given in greatly con- 
densed form. 

It does not appear to have entered the marshal’s mind that 
he could possibly be condemned to death for his crimes. He 
seems to have made sure that his godliness and piety would 
procure him that admission to a monastery which he craved. But 
he reckoned without the Bishop of Nantes, who was horrified at 
the number and magnitude of the crimes Gilles de Laval was 
said to be the perpetrator of. 

He behaved with the greatest effrontery at first, declaring that 
all the people who deposed upon oath to the loss of their 
children, lied, and that the charges were all false and calumnious. 
It was not till informed that his servants, Henriet and Pontou, 
had confessed to the horrors in which they had joined that he 
saw it was in vain to equivocate any longer. 

Henriet’s confession was as follows: 

On leaving the University of Angers he had taken the situa- 
tion of reader in the house of the Sire de Retz. 

He speedily became the confidant of his master. - When the 
Sire de la Suze, brother of Gilles de Laval, took possession 
of the Castle of Chantoncée, Charles de Soenne assured Henriet 
that he had found in the oubliettes of a tower a number of dead 
children, some headless, others frightfully mutilated. Henriet 
then thought that this was nothing but a calumny invented by 
the Sire de la Suze, 

But the story was to have a terrible confirmation. 

Some time after, the Sire de Retz retook the Castle of Chan- 
toncée and ceded it to the Duke of Brittany. Before doing the 
latter, however, he one evening called Henriet to his room and 
made him take a solemn oath never to reveal what he was about 
to disclose. 

Pontou and Petit Robin, already in the secret, were also sum- 
moned, and the marshal told them, before the officer of the duke 
should take possession, it was necessary that a certain well 
should be emptied of children’s corpses. The three men went 
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together, furnished with ropes and hooks, to the tower where 
the corpses were. They toiled all night, removing the half- 
decayed bodies, filling three cases with them, which they sent 
down the Loire in a boat to Machecoul, where they were burned 
to ashes. Henriet counted thirty-six heads, but there were more 
bodies than heads. This gruesome work made a deep im- 
pression on him, and he was constantly haunted by a vision of 
these heads rolling as in a game of skittles and clashing with a 
mournful wail. 

This impression, however, must have been evanescent, for he 
soon joined in the bloody work—enticing the poor little inno- 
cents, and assisting at the cruel tortures that were inflicted upon 
them before death released them from their sufferings. They 
were invariably murdered in one room at Machecoul or Tiffauges, 
this being Gilles’ bedroom, and then great faggots were piled 
in the huge fireplace, the mangled bodies placed among them, 
and the whole set fire to till nothing but ashes remained, which 
were flung out of the window into the moat. It was the 
flames from these funeral pyres which cast the lurid glow over 
the forest. 

The Maréchal de Retz experienced intense pleasure in seeing . 
these poor infants in their agonies, but his great passion was to 
welter and bathe in their blood. His servants would stab a child 
in the jugular vein and let the blood squirt over him. When the 
horrible deed was done the marshal would be filled with grief 
and toss weeping and praying on a bed, or go down on his 
knees and pray fervently while his servants washed the floor and 
burned the bodies and clothes of his wretched little victims. 

A frightful odour filled the room, which the Sire de Retz 
inhaled with delight. He said that it gave him greater pleasure 
to hack off a child’s‘head than to assist at a banquet. Some- 
times he would seat himself on the breast of a child, and with a 
knife sever its head from its body at a single blow; sometimes 
he cut the throat half through, very gently, that the child might 
languish, and he would wash his hands and his beard in its 
blood. 

By way of varying the amusement, at other times he had 
all the limbs chopped off from the trunk, or had the infants 
hanged till they were nearly dead and then taken down to have 
their throats cut. 


s* 
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Henriet gave an account of several which were identified with 
some of those reported lost. The two little sons of the peasant 
Hamelin he remembered; he said that while one was being 
tortured the other was on its knees, sobbing and praying to God 
till its own turn came. He told, too, how three little girls who 
were asking charity at the castle gates were persuaded by him 
to come in, only to be taken to that charnel chamber and cruelly 
murdered ; also how another little girl, a mere babe, who was 
found crying because she had lost her mother, was taken to this 
insatiable monster and killed before him. 

Henriet admitted that he knew such things went on before he 
was sworn to secrecy, for the Castle of Machecoul had been 
occupied a short while by the Sire de la Sage. The Maréchal 
de Retz speedily recovered it, however, for he knew there were 
many small corpses hidden in a hayloft. There were forty 
there, quite dry and black as coal, because they had been 
charred. One of the women of Madame de Retz came by 
chance into the loft and saw the corpses. Roger de Briqueville, 
cousin of Gilles, wanted to kill her, but the Sire de Laval would 
not let him. 

The revelation of these atrocities produced a profound im- 
pression of horror, and the president could scarcely control his 
indignation. 

Pontou for some time held out, but when threatened with the 
rack substantiated all Henriet’s statements, adding other facts 
known only to himself. 

Notwithstanding all this the trial was not hurried on. The 
duke did not wish to augment the scandal, or several of the 
other accomplices might have been captured. John even forbade 
researches to be made in the castles of the Sire de Retz, fearing 
lest proofs of fresh crimes, more mysterious and more horrible, 
should come to light. 

Madame de Retz again solicited her husband’s pardon, and it 
began to be loudly proclaimed that Gilles de Laval was rich 
enough to purchase his life, but such a miscarriage of justice was 
not allowed to take place. The duke, counselled by the bishop, 
refused to interfere with the course of justice; and the king, 
after having sent one of his councillors to Nantes to investigate 
the case, determined not to stir in it. 

On the 24th of October the trial was resumed. 
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Gilles de Laval, when confronted with the rack, shuddered 
and declared that rather than be tortured he would confess all. 
When the confessions of Henriet and Pontou were read to him 
he turned deadly pale and exclaimed, “God had loosened their 
tongues so that they had spoken the truth.” Urged to relieve 
his conscience by acknowledging his crimes, after a moment’s 
silence he said, “ Messires, it is quite true that I have robbed 
mothers of their little ones, and that I killed them or caused 
them to be killed, either by cutting their throats with daggers or 
knives, or else I have had their skulls broken by hammers or 
sticks ; sometimes I had their limbs hewn off one after another ; 
at other times I ripped them open, that I might examine their 
entrails and hearts; I have occasionally strangled them or put 
them to a slow death; and when the children were dead I had 
their bodies burned and reduced to ashes.” 

This horrible frankness staggered Pierre de j'Hospital. 

“When did you begin your execrable practices?” he asked. 
“The Evil One must have possessed you.” 

“Tt came to me from myself,” answered Gilles de Laval; “no 
doubt at the instigation of the Devil; but these acts of cruelty 
afforded me incomparable delight. The desire to commit these 
atrocities came upon me eight years ago. I left court to go to 
Chantoncée, that I might claim the property of my grandfather, 
deceased. In the library of the castle I found a Latin book, 
Suetonius, I believe, full of accounts of the cruelties of theRoman 
Emperors. I read the charming history of Tiberius, Caracalla and 
other Czsars, and the pleasure they took in watching the agonies. 
of tortured children. Thereupon I resolved to imitate and 
surpass these same Cesars, and that very night I began to do so. 
For some while I confided my secret to no one, but afterwards I 
communicated it to my cousin, Gilles de Sillé, then to Master 
Roger de Briqueville, next in succession to Henriet, Pontou, 
Rossignol, and Robin.” 

This does not quite agree with Henriet’s confession, for the 
latter declared that Pontou and Robin knew all about it long 
before he did. 

The Sire de Retz then confirmed all the accounts given by his 
two servants. . He confessed to about one hundred and twenty 
murders in a single year. 

Was it any wonder that Pierre de |’Hospital exclaimed with a 
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cry of horror: “ An average of eight hundred in less than seven 
years! Ah! messire, you were possessed.” 

When pressed to tell the exact number of victims Gilles 
averred that there were so many he could not remember. 

So horrible were the revelations- that the judges cast down 
their eyes and had the figure of the Redeemer veiled. 

Not only of murder was he accused but also of magic and 
invocations to the Devil and of having offered to the latter the 
hands, the eyes, and the hearts of children. Henriet and 
Pontou confessed that this bloody homage had been paid. 

Curiously enough it is said that Etienne Corrillant, surnamed 
Pontou or Poitou, was himself destined to be a victim when he 
first entered de Retz’s service as a youth, but Gilles de Sillé, de 
Retz’s cousin, remarked his extraordinary beauty and said that 
it would be much better to make him an esquire. Gilles de 
Laval assented to this, but made Pontou swear an oath never to 
reveal his master’s secrets. 

How many poor infants owed their death to this youth, who 
had so narrowly escaped a like fate? Pontou was only twenty- 
two when executed, Henriet twenty-six. 

Horrible to relate, not men only but women also used to pro- 
cure victims for this demon in human form. Perrine Martin was 
one of these she-fiends, and another was a hag, known by the nick- 
name of La Meffraye. They were thrown into prison at Nantes. 

What shall we think of such creatures as these? Did no com- 
punction ever seize them when they were decoying the poor help- 
less little creatures to their dreadful doom ? 

Woe to those peasants who had a beautiful child, for it was 
the handsomest who disappeared. 

If it were not so well authenticated one might hesitate to 
believe the horrors that were perpetrated at Tiffauges and 
Machecoul. 

After being decoyed by promises and gold a miserable little 
victim was taken to Gilles de Laval’s bedroom. Here at first he 
would caress and kiss it, then suddenly he would order it to be 
hanged. When the unfortunate child had undergone all the 
horrors of strangulation, he would have it cut down before it was 
dead. He would pretend he was only in play, that he only 
meant to frighten it, and he would commence his odious caresses 
again. When the poor mite was somewhat calmed, he would 
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break forth into ferocious laughter and torture it worse than 
before. Knives, daggers, sticks and stones became weapons in 
the hands of this valiant warrior, the companion of Joan of Arc, 
against a feeble, helpless infant who did not wish to die. He 
would sit on its chest and exult over its sufferings with fiendish 
glee till death, more merciful than man, put an end to them. 

He would have the severed heads put in a row and then called 
upon his accomplices to say which was the handsomest. When 
the jury had decided, he would take that head, address it in the 
most endearing terms and cover its chill face with kisses. 

Yet this demon had fits of remorse. He founded at 
Machecoul a college in honour of the Holy Innocents. He wept 
and prayed ; he gave large sums to the poor ; he went pilgrimages 
and then came back and indulged in worse horrors than ever. 

It is said that he wrote a book with the blood of the infants 
because he believed that when it was finished no fortress would 
be able to stand against him and nothing could hurt him. 

That his victims were numerous must be inferred from the 
fact that, before the taking of Machecoul by René de la Suze, 
Gilles de Sillé was occupied during three weeks in removing from 
a tower the bones of more than eighty infants. 

On the 25th of October, 1440, sentence was pronounced 
against the Sire de Retz. For the sorcery and magic he was 
condemned to pay an enormous fine. For his other crimes, “ not- 
withstanding his quality, dignity and nobility,” he was condemned 
to be hanged and burned. The sentence to be carried out the 
next morning between eleven and twelve o’clock. A similar 
sentence was pronounced upon Henriet and Pontou. 

The execution took place in the meadow of La Madeleine. 
Three gibbets were erected, one higher than the others, and 
beneath each was a pile of faggots, tar and brushwood. Before 
placing himself in the hands of the executioners, de Retz 
preached a pious oration to his accomplices and the crowd, which 
seems blasphemous when we remember the monster who spoke 
it. It might have been the utterance of some martyr going to 
the stake and wishing to increase the faith of his fellow-sufferers. 

He also had the effrontery to declare that he was the brother 
of all present, particularly of those whose children he had 
murdered. 

He was executed first. Unlike his victims, 4zs agony was 
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short.’ His body was cut down before the flames had time to 
consume it, and was handed over for burial to some Carmelite 
monks and some veiled women, said to be relatives and members 
of the most illustrious families in Brittany. Henriet and Pontou, 
on the contrary, were allowed to hang and be burned to dust. 
Their ashes were then scattered to the winds. 

One curious circumstance is related ; at the execution of Gilles 
de Laval parents flogged their children soundly to profoundly 
impress upon them the memory of the crime and its punish- 
ment. But this was a custom in Brittany. All the heads of 
families of whatever rank were bound to punish their children in 
this fashion whenever an execution took place. 

According to the wishes of the marshal, his body was buried 
in the Carmelite church and not in that of Notre Dame de 
Lorette, as several have said. John permitted his burial in holy 
ground in consideration of his high birth, his military exploits, 
and his repentance. His obsequies were magnificent. His ashes 
were not scattered to the winds as were those of his accomplices 
Henriet and Pontou. 

Gilles de Rais’ story has undergone many metamorphoses in 
its descent to our times. 

The following isa legend of how he came by his blue beard : 

It was originally, according to this, a beautiful red colour. 
One day a knight, the Count Odon de Tréméac, lord of Krevent 
and other places, was riding past the castle with his fiancée 
Blanche de |’Herminieére, a beautiful young girl. Gilles invited 
them in to refresh themselves. This offer they accepted, but 
when they would have resumed their journey, De Retz made a 
sign to his archers, the knight was seized and thrown into a 
dungeon, while his intended bride was dragged to the chapel to 
be wedded to no less a person than Gilles himself. Blanche did 
not like the change of bridegrooms and wept and entreated 
without avail. The marshal ordered his chaplain to marry them 
in spite of the girl’s resistance. Then Blanche turned to fly. 
Gilles seized her in his arms. 

“Twill give you everything,” he cried, “ my castles, my woods, 
my fields, my jewels,” to all of which she only cried : 

“Let me go.” 

“T will give you my body, I will give you my soul,” he went 
on, determined that he would have her at any price. 
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“T accept, I accept, Gilles de Rais, listen well. I accept, and 
from henceforth you are mine body and soul,” cried a terrible 
voice, and the beautiful Blanche turned into a devil, a blue devil 
standing by his side. 

“ Malediction,” cried the marshal. 

“Gilles de Laval,” said the demon, with a burst of sinister 
laughter, “ God has given you up for your crimes! you belong 
from henceforth to hell, and from this day you shall wear its 
livery.” 

He made a sign and the beard of Gilles de Laval turned from 
red to dark blue. 

“That is not all,” the demon went on; “from this day you 
shall be known as ‘ Bluebeard,’ the most frightful of men. Your 
name shall be cursed for all eternity, and your vile soul shall 
descend to hell.” 

Gilles cried out that he repented, but the devil reminded him 
of his numerous victims, and added : 

“ At this moment the Sire Odon de Tréméac, whom I accom- 
panied in the likeness of Blanche de |’Herminiére, is en voute to 
avenge the death of those you have killed.” 

“Then I am lost,” cried Gilles. 

“Not yet,” replied the devil, “I will stop him and his retinue, 
for I want your help, my good cavalier. Living, you will serve 
me a thousand times better than dead. Now, au revoir, Gilles de 
Rais, and remember that you belong to me body and soul.” And 
the blue devil disappeared in clouds of sulphurous smoke. From 
that time Gilles was known by the title of Bluebeard. 

Gilles de Laval had an only daughter, Marie, whose character 
was the exact opposite of her father’s ; she was distinguished by 
her gentleness and great love of children. Her greatest pleasure 
was to surround herself with young girls whose lives she made 
beautiful by her affection and kindness. Perhaps she tried in 
some slight manner to atone for the crimes of which Gilles had 
been guilty towards unoffending infants. 

Marie had no children of her own. On the death of her 
husband and cousin, André de Laval, all her revenues went to 
René de la Suze, who took the name and arms of De Retz; he 
left one daughter, who by her marriage with Arne of Champagne 
had also an only daughter, who left one son, who died without 
issue in 1502. 
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Thus in sixty-two years after the death of Gilles de Retz, his 
family became extinct. A family which had given great heroes 
to France, but which had the misfortune to produce one of the 
most horribly cruel men that the world has ever seen. 

The ancient name was De Rais; so Gilles was always called in 
his own times. It was altered to De Retz in 1581, when the 
barony was raised to a duchy. 

The famous Cardinal de Retz was no relation of Bluebeard, 
the Cardinal being descended from the family of Gondi. The 
duchy of De Retz passed tothem in the 16th century. 

A curious study, indeed, is the history of Gilles de Laval ; 
superstitious, highly religious and diabolically bloodthirsty, he 
believed himself absolved from guilt by the. mere act of 
confession, yet out of his own mouth was he proved to be a 
veritable demon. 

A perusal of his life and trial will ‘show to what depths of 
depravity human nature is capable of falling, and of what curious 
compounds man may be made. 

The Abbé Eugéne Bossard€ has written a very comprehensive 
account of him. Mr. Baring Gould hastaken M. Lacroix’s work 
and condensed it into a narrative at once horrifying and interest- 
ing. It is to these authors the present writer is indebted for the 
facts in this sketch of the very high, very powerful, very illus- 
trious Seigneur Gilles de Laval, Sire de Retz, Chamberlain of 
King Charles VII., Marshal of France, and—Bluebeard. 
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Paul Dorraine. 
CHAPTER I. 


IT is Sunday evening, and all the devout villagers are at vespers. 
Such a tiny church! But in this it corresponds with the sur- 
rounding village, for Dignoles is only a small fishing village on 
the Breton coast. 

The service over, the bronzed fishermen and their wives come 
out, blinking their eyes at the sudden transition from the gloom 
of the church to the bright sunlight that still lingers on the hill. 
Monsieur le Curé watches his flock disperse, and then turns to 
assist the acolyte. 

He has never once noticed the distant figure that has been 
kneeling in the shadow; but now, a light touch on his arm 
causes him to turn, and to be aware of the fact that a stranger 
has been worshipping among his simple flock. 

“ Father, will you confess me?” 

At the sound of her voice a strong shudder runs through the 
priest’s frame. By what strange fatality does she come to him, 
to him, of all men, for absolution? Surely he has suffered 
enough in the past. Are there still a few more dregs of bitter- 
ness to be drained from his cup of misery? Not trusting him- 
self to speak, he motions her towards the confessional. 

Then he nerves himself to look at her, as with downcast eyes 
she kneels. 

' Yes! it is the face of the woman whom, ten years ago, he had 
been mad enough to think would be his wife. Wild dream! 
What had come of it? She had broken her plight, and her lover’s 
heart. He left England abruptly and went to Paris. There, 
after a round of dissipation, he fell ill of brain fever, and would 
have died, had not a friend—an old college chum, and now a 
Catholic priest—chanced to come to the same hotel. This friend 
had him removed from the noise and rattle of the hotel to the 
convent of A——. Here, the brothers nursed him back to 
health and reason. Gradually recovering these among such 
gentle influences, what wonder that the poor broken spirit should 
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find consolation in religion ? and eventually Paul Lorraine took 
the solemn vows of priesthood. So, in time, he came to be Curé 
to the simple fisher-folk of Dignoles. Here, he had deemed 
himself safe from any reminders of the painful past. He was 
dead to his former world; of his own free will he had cut adrift 
the old associations. 

Now, upon this peaceful existence has come the thunderbolt of 
her presence ! - 

She has not recognised him as yet, and the growing darkness 
will soon render it impossible. 

He must control the tones of his voice, régulate them to the 
priestly monotone, and she need never know that her father- 
confessor is her old lover. He nerves himself to the ordeal, and 
the penitent begins to record her sins. 

After a little, she hesitates, and then, glancing up beseechingly, 
says : 

“There is something further I would tell—I have never con- 
fessed it yet, it has lain on my conscience for many years. and 
caused me bitter sorrow.” 

Her tears are falling now, and it is with great difficulty that 
the priest commands his voice to answer her. 

Does he not remember her looking just as tearful when she 
came to say that last “Good-bye?” Does he not feel again the 
very pressure of her lips in that last, long kiss? What would 
he not give to take her in his arms now! She is so close to 
him, so close ; and yet, alas! there is a barrier between them, a 
barrier broad and high. His priestly vows, her wifely obedience. 

Yes, she is married. During that awful time in Paris, when 
his brain was racked with delirium, the bells were ringing out for 
his lost love’s wedding. 

But he turns to her, and in low tones answers her plea. 

“Do not sorrow, daughter, the Church is ever ready to give 
consolation to true penitents.” 

Then, as if to wound anew his poor tortured heart, she goes 
back to that happy time when she and he loved. To those 
roseate-hued days when they believed that naught could break 
their plighted troth. Before her lady-mother interfered with 
her imperions—“ It szust not, shall not be!” and with her 
stronger will bent the weaker one of her daughter into a tearful 
obedience to the parental decree. 
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It is of this time that the penitent is speaking : 

“T had plighted my love by all that was good andholy. My 
lover believed me staunch and true. Alas! I was neither. I was 
weak, and so pliable in my mother’s hands, that one day, urged 
by her, and almost beside myself with grief, I met and told him 
that I had been mistaken, that I had been too young to know 
my mind, that I no longer loved him. Oh, the misery of ‘that 
lie! And he, so well had I been taught my lesson, believed me. 
He said some bitter, cruel words and left me.” 

At this, she sobs aloud, but recovering quickly, proceeds : 

“Fast in the wake of this sin of deception followed that other 
sin—the sin of a loveless marriage. At the altar I swore to love 
and honour a man whom I knew it was impossible to love 
and honour; and my heart was still yearning for the lover 
who was henceforth to be as one dead to me. God knows 
that I have suffered much already, my burden has been very 
heavy ——” 

The priest rises and interrupts her quickly. 

“ Daughter, will you wait here a few minutes? I am ill—I 
will soon return—a little fresh air . 

The sentences are jerked out ‘as he opens the door of the little 
sacristy, and stumbles out into the tiny God’s Acre that surrounds 
the church. 

No! he could not have borne another syllable from her lips ; 
her recital has stirred all the manhood within him. It is no 
rigidly calm priest who is now pacing up and down the grassy 
path. It is a weak and wavering man, battling with the memories 
of his past, wrestling with the fever of pain and longing that has 
surged up in his heart,and praying with all the intensity that 
is born of despair. The veins on his brow stand out in great 
knots, his hands are clenched as if in a vice, and he can hear the 
quick, loud throbs of his heart, as he leans against the grey stone 
wall. How does the struggle end? With a victory for the 
priest, but at a terrible cost. He feels that another such a victory 
would be worse than death. 

Back he beats the impulses that have so wilfully risen to tor- 
ment him ; with iron will he stifles the voice of love ; for, brings it 
a blessing, or brings it a curse, what has he, the priest, to do with 
woman’s love ? 

Though his heart still beats fast and unevenly, it is with a set, 
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stern face, showing no sign of emotion that he returns to his 
penitent. 

She is gone. 

Pierre, the acolyte, is still in the church, covering up the 
several shrines, but of the lady there is no sign. 

Was it all a dream, he thinks. Has his imagination been 
making riot with his past? 

No! Pierre comes forward. 

“Madame was very sorry to leave so abruptly, but she had 
no choice. Monsieur, her husband, had come and would not 
let her stay. Madame had gone very reluctantly, indeed tear- 
fully.” 

So! her husband is unkind to her and, worse, a scoffer at 
religion. 

Monsieur le Curé goes slowly and thoughtfully home. 


CHAPTER II. 


EARLY next morning the Curé is on the beach. The good 
fisher-folk need Monsieur’s blessing before setting out with their 
boats. 

But no boats are going out this morning. 

Jacques Lespard has said, “Wait a day.” And who knows 
better than old Jacques what the weather will be ? 

What boat is that, though, already some distance out, and 
making brave way for La Pointe Pierreuse, a rocky promontory 
about three miles to the southward ? 

Ah! that is La Dame @Amour. Benoit, her owner, would 
not miss a chance—not he! Monsieur l’Anglais, who was stay- 
ing at the chateau, had hired the boat for a day’s fishing, and 
though he had heard Jacques’ opinion of the coming storm, and 
although Madame, who accompanied him, had made objection, 
Monsieur was obstinate, and so they had gone. 

It needs but another question to ascertain that the sailing- 
boat, now some two miles away from Dignoles, has on board 
Sir Hugh Pennant and his wife, the priest’s penitent of the 
evening before. 

The morning wears into afternoon, and the Curé anxiously 
makes his way down to the beach again. 

“Has La Dame d’ Amour been sighted yet ?” he asks. 
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“No,” and old Jacques shakes his head. “It is impossible for 
her to get into Dignoles this night.” 

The storm that he has predicted is already lashing the waves 
into creamy foam, every second the waves get higher, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible for a boat to live in such a sea. 

The priest is nearly beside himself with anxiety. Someone 
touches his shoulder. It is Monsieur Du Maurier, the owner 
of the neighbouring chateau. He is in despair about his 
guests. 

“ What can be done?” he asks of the Curé. 

Just then a cry breaks from the little group of fishermen. 

“Bon Dieu! There is the boat trying to round the point.” 

One of the men brings a telescope to the Curé, who looks and 
notes how perilously near the frail craft is to the rocks that skirt 
the extreme end of the promontory. Only a miracle can save 
her from being dashed to pieces ! 

A few hurried words with old Jacques, and the priest soon 
decides what course to take. 

“ Monsieur,” he says to Du Maurier, “there is every fear that 
the boat will go on to the rocks. Our only chance of saving 
them is to hurry to La Pointe, and by God’s help get a line 
thrown to those on board.” 

The chateau carriage is still waiting at the top of the cliff, and 
Monsieur Du Maurier, the Curé, and a couple of fishermen are 
soon driving furiously towards La Pointe. 

It is a long way round, but at last the carriage stops, and they 
get out to walk the remaining distance. 

In a few minutes they are standing on the extreme edge of 
the cliff. They are not one minute too soon, for the boat is 
entirely at the mercy of the sea and the wind, and is fast 
hurrying to the doom that awaits her on those ominous-looking 
rocks, 

The priest and his party austen down to the bottom of the 
cliff, and venture as near as they dare to the boiling surf. The 
men quickly get a rocket fixed ready to a line, and unroll a large 
coil of rope. 

There is a terrible fear gnawing at the Curé’s heart. What if 
his love should perish now, before his eyes, with the pitiful sin 
for which she had sought absolution still unabsolved ! 

Ah! the fate that they have been fearing for the little vessel 
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has fallen on her. She has struck a rock and heeled right over 
on her side. 

Now is the time for the rescuing party to send their line, but 
the boatmen shake their heads—it is scarcely probable that it 
will carry so far with accuracy. 

Du Maurier and the priest anxiously watch the course of the 
rocket as it flies out to sea. Alas! La Dame d’Amour is 
beyond its reach. The line is hauled in. The men offer to try 
again, but do not give any hope of success. 

No! Monsieur le Curé will himself carry out the line. 

Du Maurier opposes this, but the priest is determined. 

The heavier line is fastened round him, and he is soon battling 
with the hungry waves. 

He is a splendid swimmer, and strikes out vigorously in the 
direction of the distressed vessel, but it seems an interminable 
time, to those watching on shore, before he eventually struggles 
to her side. Benoit catches hold of him, and the rope he has 
brought them at the risk of his life is soon secured to the 
boat. 

Thus communication is established between the wreck and 
those on shore. But how is that frail woman to venture across 
the dangerous space? If the journey to the shore is perilous to 
strong men, how much more so for her ! 

“Never mind me,” she moans, “only save yourselves.” 

Sir Hugh seems disposed to take her at her word. Not so the 
Curé. He almost commands the others to start on their way ; 
he will bring Madame. 

Sir Hugh goes first, followed by the two boatmen. Benoit 
stays a moment to help the priest. A rope is fastened round 
the lady’s slight form and secured to her rescuer. He entreats 
her to hold fast to him, for he knows how the rough waves will 
beat her against the jagged rocks. Then they, too, give them- 
selves to the mercy of the sea. 

The priest is already much exhausted by his previous struggles, 
and now, with this extra burden depending on his efforts, it 
seems as if he had undertaken an impossible task. With the 
tenacity of despair his old love clings to him, and it is only by 
superhuman efforts that he prevents them both being dashed 
against the rocks. Half-dead, with his strong heart almost 
bursting with the struggle for life, he has yet time to feel a sense ~ 
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of joy—joy to have her so near, and to think that if the waves 

overcome them they will be together in Death—her graye will 

be his. But it is not to be, and before he realises how near they 

are to the shore, strong hands are hauling them on to the rocks. 
They are saved ! 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next day dawns brightly enough. 

There is still an ominous-looking roll along the shore, and the 
white horses can be seen disporting themselves on the crests of 
the waves far out at sea. But the fury of the storm is spent, 
and as Monsieur le Curé walks up to the chateau he wonders if 
yesterday’s awful experience was in truth a reality. 

But the cuts and bruises, and the languor that comes of 
extreme exhaustion, refute the thought. 

He is met at the entrance by Monsieur du Maurier and Sir 
Hugh. 

The latter is profuse in his thanks to his brave rescuer of the 
evening before, but Monsieur du Maurier looks concerned. 

“Come in here, Monsieur,” he says, and opens the door of his 
study. 

He soon makes known to the Curé that Lady Pennant is ill. 
The shock and exposure, acting on an already weakened heart, 
have served to place her life in extreme danger. 

This is a terrible blow to the priest. It seems as if his efforts 
yesterday were all in vain, and that he has saved her life only to 
meet this fresh danger. 

The doctor enters at this juncture. He looks grave. 

“Monsieur,” he tells the priest, “I am glad you are here. 
Lady Pennant is very ill; indeed, in great danger; she is, 
besides, in great distress of mind. Will you go to her’at once? 
I will wait to hear the result of your ministrations.” 

With a sinking heart the Curé enters the sick room. The 
patient is dozing, but moans uneasily; and it is a shock to him 
to hear her pitiful repetition of his own name. 

“ Paul, Paul,” she cries. “No! I only want Paul. Let me 
see him once, ask his forgiveness, and then I can die in peace.” 

The priest approaches the bed. She looks up suddenly, but 
only recognises him as her confessor of the previous Sunday. 

6 
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“ Ah, father. You can help me, you will help me,” she says. 
“ Tell him that I am dying, and that I must see him once more,” 
and so on, until her listener’s heart is pierced anew. 

He is undecided what to do. He is afraid to reveal himself 
to her, for the shock may be too great for her. He will lay the 
case before the doctor, and abide his decision. He leaves the 
sick room to seek Monsieur Lange. 

The doctor's surprise is great when he is enlightened as to 
the state of affairs, but he strongly advises the priest to 
make known his identity to the patient. 

“Do it quietly,” he says, “do not agitate her. She has not 
long to live, poor soul! Let the little time she has here be 
peaceful. But the husband, would he approve of this ?” 

Strange! Paul Lorraine has not once given him a thought. 

The doctor looks at him keenly. 

“You would prefer for me to make this request to Sir Hugh?” 
he asks. 

“ Undoubtedly,” says the Curé; and Monsieur Lange 
accordingly goes in search of the husband. 

It seems a long time before he returns, bringing Sir Hugh. 

So they are face to face at last! The discarded lover and the 
unloved husband. 

It is no time now for explanation or recrimination. 

“T have no objection,’ says Sir Hugh, awkwardly. “ As 
Monsieur Lange thinks that my wife will soon be beyond 
all human skill, it is not for me to debar her from this con- 
solation. Some husbands,” he adds, grimly, “might refuse to 
sanction such an arrangement, but I can trust you and her 
too.” 

Paul Lorraine does not attempt to speak, but merely bows his 
head and returns to Lady Pennant. She is fully awake now, 
and seems anxious that he should be near her. 

“Father,” she says, “they tell me that it was you who saved 
my life.’ Then, with a sad little smile, “But it was scarcely 
worth the saving, was it? Nevertheless, it was a noble deed. 
God bless you for it !” 

He comes a little nearer. 

“You asked me just now,” he says slowly, “to find someone 


whose forgiveness you wished to ask. Tell me, do you still wish 
it?” 
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“God knows how I wish it, but Iam more collected now, and 
know that it is impossible.” 

“ All things are possible with God,” he tells her gently. 

“Father!” and she half raises herself, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” he answers, “promise me that you will not excite 
yourself.” 

She gives the promise. 

Then Paul Lorraine discards the dull, monotonous voice of the 
priest, and speaks to her in the living, emotional tones that she 
remembers so well. 

“Do you not know me, Aimée ?” he asks, tenderly, and bends 
forward, so that the light may fall full on his face. 

“Paul,” she sobs, “ Paul! no, it cannot be Paul.” 

He draws a little nearer ; she takes his hand and turns back 
the sleeve of his coat. 

He knows well what she is seeking—a little mark above the 
wrist, a scar, shaped like a horse-shoe. Yes, it is there, she gives 
a little cry as she sees it. 

“It is all so strange, so unreal,’ she murmurs. “ You the 
priest, and I the penitent. But, oh! can you forgive me?” 

“Truly, and freely,” he answers passionately. “Fate treated 
us unkindly, but it was not fate that sent you so unwittingly to 
me; no! it was the hand of God.” 

Then, holding her dear hand in his, he begins to talk to her of 
the Divine blessing. 

It is an hour of sweet communion for both. She is perfectly 
content now, and will be ready to welcome death hopefully and 
happily, now that her great desire has come to pass. 

Presently, Monsieur Lange comes in. He is anxious to know 
if the interview has proved too agitating for his patient, but a 
glance at the sweet pale face reassures him. 

It is time for the Curé to go. He leaves very reluctantly, but 
with a promise that they wili send for him if there is any change 
in Lady Pennant’s condition. . 

A summons comes for him early next morning, and he hurries 
to the chateau. 

“ Lady Pennant is sinking fast,” they tell him. She is still 
conscious, though, and her face lights up faintly at his approach. 
There is just time to administer the last sacraments of holy 
Church, and then the Curé sits down by her side to await the end. 

6* 
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It is not long in coming. With the lover of her youth holding 
her hand tenderly in his, and with his name on her lips, she dies. 

It is all over, and Paul Lorraine, the priest, standing there by 
her dead body, can yet say: 

“Tt is well.” Better to have her thus, than to have her living 
unhappy, and unloved. 

Before he leaves the chateau, he asks for Sir Hugh, and then 
he makes his one request. 

“Will Sir Hugh permit his wife to be buried in the little 
churchyard of Dignoles?” 

The widower looks a little surprised, but consents. It matters 
little to him where his dead wife lies, and he has no intention of 
taking her home to the family vault. 

So it comes to pass that the priest’s dead love is buried within 
the shadow of the little church, where she found him that 
memorable Sunday evening. 

A poor consolation, doubtless, but the Curé prizes it beyond 
measure. His the care, that all the year provides her grave 
with the sweetest of flowers; and he loves to linger near the 
hallowed spot that recalls sweet memories of his lost love. 
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baunted. 


“ King’s House, Brayfield, 


“ November 2oth. 
“DEAR GEOFF, 


“Can you come down here for two or three days, now, 
at once?. I know how pressed you are, and would not ask but 
am in need of advice, and would be inexpressibly relieved if 
you could come; I can’t explain why in this, but have a good 
reason. I’ll meet every train from the time this reaches you— 
don’t fail me, dear fellow. 

“ Yours, 
“JOHN ARMYTAGE. 


a 


“T have opened this again to urge you tocome. I shall go 
mad if this goes on much longer.” 


“What’s up ?” soliloquised the Rev. Geoffery Curtis, returning 


this note to its envelope,.and beginning breakfast with a dis- 
turbed air. “John is not generally mysterious— ‘pressed’ ? 
Yes, Iam pressed, but not so much now that Archer has come 
back. Of course, I must go—I wonder what the Vicar will 
say?” 

The Vicar, however, had no objection to make. Mr. Curtis 
had never before asked for an irregular holiday, and, knowing as 
he did all about John Armytage, the mystery suggested by the 
note excited his interest strongly. “You have not heard from 
him since his arrival at his unknown heritage?” he interrogated, 
and Geoffery shook his head. 

“Not a line. It’s over a week now too, and he promised 
to write off at once and describe everything; it’s so unlike 
John.” 

“Most unlike John,” assented Mr. Churton, smiling. “Go, by 
all means—I hope you will find nothing very serious amiss. 
Archer says he feels up to undertaking treble the amount of 
work I have given him, so we can manage very well without 


” 
. 
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Thus it came that Geoffery set forth from Brixton carly that 
same afternoon and arrived at Brayfield before dark. 

Geoffery Curtis and John Armytage were friends—the former 
a gentleman and curate, the latter a gentleman too, but 
struggling against heavy odds to gain a living as an artist. 
Some few months before the dark November day on which this 
history opens, John had become the possessor of a considerable 
property by the will of an old man, Anthony Gates by name, 
who lived opposite John’s studio and occasionally came across to 
watch the young man at work. A strange affection sprang up 
between the two, though more often than not they would meet 
and part without interchanging half-a-dozen words. John had 
no idea that his visitor was well off; his rooms were dingy in 
the extreme; his habit of life simple, almost miserly. His 
astonishment was great when the news reached him, and 
Geoffery, to whom he rushed at once, was equally surprised. 
Both were eager to see the house—King’s House, Brayfield 
—but to John’s great disappointment his friend could not 
accompany him on his visit of inspection, and he departed 
alone, promising to write fully “all about everything.” No 
news of him, however, reached his friend till the arrival of the 
disquieting note, the result of which we know. 

Arrived at Brayfield, Geoffery had scarcely put his foot on 
the platform when he was seized upon delightedly by a lanky 
figure in a dripping mackintosh. 

“My dear fellow! It’s not really you!” 

“It’s my arm, at any rate,” laughed the rather slightly-built 
curate, shaking hands warmly. “Well, my landed proprietor, 
how are you?” 

The landed proprietor made a grimace. 

“Qh, don’t ask! Come along—this is just too good to be 
true. I drove over with a faint hope, and yet it wasn’t like you to 
fail—there, that’s not bad-looking, is it ?” 

“That” was a handsome new dog-cart and dapper little horse, 
and Curtis admired both heartily. 

“Gates got it on purpose for me a month before he died,” 
went on Armytage, springing up after his friend and taking the 
reins. 

“You must have fascinated him entirely,” answered Mr. 
Curtis, through the thick muffler he had drawn up over his face. 
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“You really are the mest fortunate fellow I’ve ever had the 
unhappiness of knowing.” 

“Am 1?” said John with a grim little smile. “It’s all right 
now you’ve come; but this past week——” 

He broke off, and there was silence for some minutes as they 
drove rapidly along the bleak high road, the rain beating down 
straight on their faces, and the dusk growing thicker. 

“ There it is,” pointing through the trees to the left, and the 
next moment they were in full sight of the house. 

It was a massive, handsome building, standing back some 
distance from the road, and approached by a broad drive, 
lined thickly by tall but now leafless trees. A fine stately 
mansion, Geoffery decided, but with an air of desertion and 
neglect which struck the most careless observer with strange 
force. 

“Tt looks haunted,” he said, and John turned and looked at 
him earnestly, his face paling visibly as he did so. 

“ Then it looks what it is,’ he said in a strained low voice, and 
Geoffery started slightly. 

“My dear fellow!” he exclaimed involuntarily, and then was 
silent till they drew up before the open door, from whence a 
warm welcoming glow of light poured out on the dreary 
avenue. 

Flinging the reins to the groom, John led the way through a 
square formal hall into a small and thoroughly comfortable 
sitting room where, early though it was, dinner was laid. 

“ This is about the jolliest room in the house,” said the host, 
throwing his gloves into one corner, and emptying a huge 
chair of its load of magazines and newspapers by simply 
tilting it backwards. “Truffle’s a splendid hand at making a 
fire, ain’t you, Triffle?” this to the elderly, respectable man- 
servant, who was gravely collecting the wraps thrown off by the 
visitor. “And Mrs. Truffle, where have you put her, Truffle ?— 
she’s just as good at making a dinner! No more tough steaks 
and mahogany potatoes, old chap! Do you remember the 
awful dishes that old woman of mine used to send up, Geoff? 
Just to think it’s only a fortnight ago!” 

The dinner .proved indeed a success ; no serious subject was 
touched upon by either. Mr. Curtis retailed London, or rather 
Brixton, news, and it was not till some time after the table had 
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been cleared—for they resolved to sit in the same room instead 
of migrating to the larger but less comfortable smoking-room— 
that Mr. Curtis, after a pause in the conversation, leant back 
and looked up at his friend expectantly. 

“Well, John ?” 

“Well,” rather sheepishly. 

Another pause. 

“T know you'll call me a fool.” 

“ Very probably.” 

“Only all I can say is that I hope you'll be able to prove I 
am one.” 

“Your wishes will most likely be realised ; fire away !” 

“Look here, then,” springing up and taking up his position 
on the hearthrug in front of the fire. “You know how 
mystified we both were over that queer sentence in old Gates’ 
will ?” 

“Yes, the sentence saying——’” 

“Yes, saying that he left his property to me because he 
believed I would ‘on all occasions do my duty, however fearful it 
might be,’ those were the words—well, look here, read that; he 
wrote it some time before he died and told Allen, the local 


solicitor, to give it to me when I came down to take possession.” 
Geoffery took the letter and read it with growing astonish- 
ment. 


*“* King’s House. 

“JOHN ARMYTAGE, 

“When you read this I shall be in my grave, and 
you will have entered into possession of this house. 

“ As you know, my will imposes no condition whatever upon 
your ownership, nevertheless, I have a request to make to you, 
and trust that your generosity will grant it. It is this: the door 
leading into the west wing of this house is now locked and 
barred—let it remain so; I have never set foot within it. Why, 
you will learn before you have been here long ; the story in its 
entirety is known to Truffle—a garbled version obtains in the 
village. John Armytage, I solemnly adjure you to regard this 
wish of mine: I am dying—you will soon forget me; but re- 
member—remember—and obey. 

“ Pray for my soul. 

“ ANTHONY GATES.” 
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“Extraordinary !” ejaculated the curate—“ was he sane ?—are 
you sure this is not a trick got up?” 

“ Quite sure—he wrote it in Allen’s presence, and told him to 
give it to me himself when I came down.” 

“Extraordinary!” repeated Geoffery, “but go on—what did 
you do?” 

“ Well, of course, I attacked Truffle promptly, and he to!d me 
the story, which is pretty well known for miles round. This is 
called the ‘Haunted House,’ if you please, and tourists come to 
look at it—pleasant, isn’t it? Truffle and his wife are tough, and 
stay on, but not another indoor-servant would stay for love or 
money. ‘Truffle’s father was here before him so he knows all.” 

“But my dear boy——’” 

“Yes, I know what you’re going to say, but it’s not only what 
they say that I’m going upon, but I feel myself——” 

“Never mind what you feel—have you seex anything ?” 

“No—o—but yet—Good God, Geoffery!” turning suddenly, 
and putting his hand on his friend’s shoulder, his voice shaken 
with agitation, “it’s the most awful experience to sit here alone 
night after night, and yet feel that you're not alone !” 

The curate’s pale face had turned a little paler ; then, with an 
effort : 

“We are never alone, thank God,” he said quietly. 

“The story Truffle tells is this,’ went on John, in a quick, low 
voice, “ one of the bygone Gates—not so long ago either—was a 
clergyman, and a queer fellow, self-contained, you know, and all 
that, and he was in love with a girl, awfully handsome, Truffle 
says, who didn’t care a farthing for him, but liked his brother 
instead. Well, she was staying here once and I suppose he 
found out she didn’t want him or something, but any way, she 
was found one morning in the west wing passage with her throat 
cut. Nobody was suspected ¢ien, but a year afterwards—a year 
to the very day, mind you—the brother, not the clergyman, was 
found in the same way, in his, bed—/zs room was in the west 
wing too. Then suspicion fell on the priest, for he wasn’t a 
favourite with anybody, and there was known to be ill-blood 
between them ; but before anything was done he hanged himself 
from a hook in the ceiling of the west wing passage, just over 
the place where the girl's body was found! Of course the story 
goes that they haunt the house—small wonder !—and the west 
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wing in particular, so Gates’ father had it shut up. Now what do 
you say?” 

“That the story is most ghastly, and that your liver is out of 
order. . How do you sleep?” 

John laughed shortly. 

“Liver, is it? May be you'll find your liver out of order 
too, to-morrow morning! Well, as I said, if you can prove me 
a fool do so, nevertheless I am determined not to remain in this 
house alone on thé 30th. The 30th of this month, you know, is 
the day—or rather the night of the year—and Truffle says that 
what goes on then is beyond description—throws the little every- 
day incidents which I am foolish enough to object to completely 
in the shade. Do you know that, asa fact, he and his wife 
make a point of leaving the house that night and slee ping in the 
village ? ” 

“Incredible,” murmured the curate; “yet why should I say 
so? are not all things possible? Why should not the spirits of 
the departed re-visit this world and make themselves both seen 
and heard? Such things have been known, but so rarely that 
one can not be too careful; but still John, don’t think I scoff 
at what you say, I only think and hope that a practical solution 
will present itself, and I’ll help you to look for it.” 

“Thanks, you can stay longer than the week, can’t you, now 
that Archer has come back ?” 

“Oh, yes, that is unless some unforeseen emergency should 
——who was that?” for he had heard the door behind him softly 
open and shut. 

John smiled quietly. 

“What ?” 

“ Someone opened the door just now?” 

“Oh, no, you only fancied that!” with grim sarcasm. “ That's 
the sort of thing that goes on here of an evening.” Geoffery 
stared at him for a moment, rose, opened the door, and looked out. 
The hall was empty and silent, the several doors opening off it 
shut. He tried the handles, all were locked except one, that of 
the large dining-room, dimly lighted. He turned back into the 
sitting-room. 

“ Did the door open?” 

“No, it only sounded like that. I’ve heard it lots of times. 
Coming downstairs you could take your oath somebody’s keeping 
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step with you—out in the garden, by Jove! You can’t escape 
it—somebody’s dogging your ‘steps, stopping when you stop, 
turning when you turn, only you can’t see them!” 

* * * * * * * 

It was past eleven when the friends went to bed. Geoffery’s 
room was on the first broad landing, John’s was opposite, and on 
the other side a heavily-barred oaken door, which the curate saw 
with a slight half-unconscious shudder. A heavy velvet curtain 
usually hung over it, but for some reason this had been drawn 
on one side. It was the door leading to the west wing. John’s 
explanatory “that’s it” was unnecessary. Nothing further was 
said. After a moment’s close inspection both young men went 
into the guests’ room, which was large, heavily but comfortably 
furnished, and lighted by a huge fire and handsome lamp which 
shed a soft and brilliant light from its pedestal. The bed stood 
in a recess, into which, however, it did not fit well,a space of 
about two feet being left between it and the wall. A long tasselled 
bell-rope hung down by the side. 

“If you tug it,” laughed the host, “ I'll come to your assistance. 
I’m more at home with ghosts than you.” 

Left alone Geoffery, as he prepared for bed, naturally turned 
over in his mind the great subject of the evening’s conversation. 
Rather, he tried to do so, for before long he became conscious 
of a strange feeling of exhaustion and depression which was 
creeping over him—a strange feeling which he weakly and 
vainly tried to shake off. 

Once in bed he would be all right, he reflected, and at last he 
was ready. Lowering the lamp, piling up the fire, locking the 
door—all was done, and he sank wearily down with a heavy 
sigh, 

But he did not sleep at once. His mind was still full of that 
subject, and his thoughts were clearer than they had been a few 
minutes ago. John was in a bad state of mind, that was plain ; 
he was a sociable fellow and needed company, and here he had 
been alone in this big gloomy house with nobody to talk to but 
Truffle, who told blood-curdling stories like others of his class, 
which naturally set his imagination on fire, and—— 

What was that ? 

Only a cinder falling out of the fire, but what a noise it made. 
‘How foolish of him to start! 
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Yes, John being so nervous, so fanciful, he himself would have 
to be careful—not to—not to 

How hot it was! The room had suddenly become stifling. 
He turned over impatiently and flung the counterpane back half 
angrily. It was the heat made him so restless—he would not have 
a fire again ; besides, the flickering lights it cast were disagree- 
able ; they annoyed him—just now when one glanced upon the 
curtains at the foot of the bed—it almost seemed for the moment 
—as if—a hand—had moved them stealthily—absurd! He had 
actually started up with a tight throat and clenched hands ; just 
because he had listened to a horrible story was he to fancy im- 
possibilities like any superstitious nursemaid ? 

He would sleep. 

Lying in one attitude and resolutely keeping the eyes shut 
may sometimes be effectual, but not so to-night. He presently 
became aware that his muscles were rigid—his nerves tingling— 
that his senses were at their keenest. 


His watch was under the pillow—how loud its tick sounded! 
never so loud before, surely; or was it that he was listening 
intently—with wildly-throbbing pulses and convulsively-beating 


heart—to a strange sound—a rustle—a footstep—coming softly 
across the room from the door—so softly—nearer—till it stopped 
behind the bed! 

Utterly powerless to move or speak or open his eyes—bound 
and silenced by an awful horror pressing down upon him from 
That which bent over him, closing out air and light and life— 
oh God, for strength to turn and /ook !--how long—how long— 
and then, when life itself seemed ebbing from him, one word was 
whispered in his ear—whispered so softly, yet so clearly, that it 


passed throngh his brain like a shriek and left him senseless in a 
swoon : 


“ Murdered! Not by me!” 


Some hours later John Armytage was welcoming Mr. Churton, 
Geoffery’s vicar, to Brayfield, and giving him a full account of all 
that you already know; while Geoffery himself, white and aged, 
but resolute in a great purpose, leant back and listened, and 
when his time came, told his part. 


“When I recovered,” he went on, “all that senseless fear had 
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gone from me, and I slept quietly, and in that sleep Richard 
Gates, the priest who was accused of Adeline Holt’s murder—of 
his own brother’s murder—appeared to me and told me that he 
was innocent, and that the proofs were secreted in the west 
wing, and I promised him—the room was still ringing with my 
voice when I awoke—I promised him to do what I could to 
give him rest. That was his room I slept in,” he added, turning 
to John; “I felt sure of it myself, but Truffle confirms me.” 

“But the will,” said the vicar; “I don’t see how you can set 
that aside without 

“The will imposed no condition whatever upon me,” inter- 
rupted John. “It was the letter.” 

“Ah, yes—and that is even more binding—a pom man’s 
wish——” 

“ But he wishes differently now,” Geoffery said ; “how I know 
I cannot tell you, but I feel convinced that it is so.” 

The vicar ruffled his hair distractedly. 

“IT know you are anxious to do right,’ Mr. Curtis went on, 
speaking rapidly. “Listen. Let us watch to-night and look for 
a sign.” 

So it was settled. 

The dreary day sank at length into the dreary night, and the 
two men at last began that watch. 

Downstairs John Armytage waited with Truffle—listening for 
every sound and cursing his own folly, which kept him from 
joining them above. 

The wind howled round the house with a despairing sadness 
no words can describe; the atmosphere to Mr. Churton was 
thick with a horror which stirred his hair and almost stopped 
his breath. 

Quite silent. 

Listening. 

Then It came! 

The vicar’s first intimation of Its presence was Geoffery’s face, 
which, deadly white, turned from the fire and looked across the 
room. The strong man felt the blood run cold within him as 
that footstep sounded upon the floor. 

Then Geoffery rose, and, with a convulsive effort, Herbert 
Churton rose too and faced It—that invisible—that most Awful 
presence ! 
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Then came the clear voice of the younger man, sounding to 
the other strangely pure and sweet. 

“Richard Gates—if it is your spirit—which haunts this room,” 
a pause to gain strength, “I promise—to do what I can to give 
you rest—if you will make your mission known.” 

No answer, though both men heard It breathe. 

“T will make your innocence known—rest in peace.” 

Again no answer, but the horror-stricken watcher knew that 
the room was clear again—that It had gone—and that it was 
the cold hand of his friend which pressed him back into a seat. 

“It is right now—if only Anthony Gates would remove——” 

A deafening crash silenced him. A gust of wind had seized 
the house and shook it with the fury of an angry devil. 

The west wing had fallen ! 

Wildly improbable as this sounds, it is true; and the stout 
oak door, with its bolts and bars, hung creaking from its mighty 
hinges. 

The rest of the house was almost uninjured, but the unquiet 
spirit which restlessly had haunted it troubled it no more, for in 
the ruins was found, locked and sealed up in a casket, the full 
confession of Henry Gates—the favoured lover of Adeline Holt 
—that he, and not his brother, had murdered her on the eve of 
her flight from King’s House with a more wealthy suitor. His 
own death was self-inflicted, but contrived with devilish intent 
that his brother, whom he hated as only a bad man can hate a 
good one, should bear the blame. 

And it was so; for the family, anxious only to hush the 
terrible story up, did not investigate the matter properly; and 
the poor priest—shunned by all, guilty in his own mind of anger 
to the dead man, distrustful of himself, sick at heart and utterly 
forlorn—at last gave way and hanged himself, thereby fixing 
the guilt most surely upon his own head. 

Now, he rests in peace. 


E. W. 
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H Perplering Doung Woman. 


By THE HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 


CHAPTER I. 


“My arrangements are perfect, Joan,” Lady Lea spoke in tones 
of gentle but intense self-satisfaction. “Lord Cavass proposes 
himself as jehu of the waggonette, and I propose you as occupant 
of the seat beside him—the box scat.” 

“ How nice—for Lord Cavass! And the rest?” Joan Maynard 
spoke indifferently. 

“ The rest are nowhere—or anywhere. I sacrifice the rest of 
my guests unhesitatingly on the shrine of your welfare, Joan.” 

“What a modei hostess!” admiringly. “But come now, point 
out to me my lord of Cavass. Before I pledge myself to any 
box, I should like to have an idea of my companion there. Is it 
far to these ruins, Julie?” 

“ About six miles. So much may be done in a drive of six 
miles.” Lady Lea looked down sentimentally, and hesitated a 
little. “He is not handsome exactly, but then what do you want 
with looks—you who have enough for three people? His title 
would delight your father,and the match might be made up 
beneath my roof. Lord Cavass is really a good sort of little man, 
and 3 

“1 detest good-sort-of-/ittle men.” 

“Yet you will be compliant, my Joan, for to-day at least.” 
Lady Lea slipped her arm through her friend’s, and besought 
her with that coaxing glance and air which was wont to have so 
much effect upon Sir Joshua’s powers of resistance; but this 
young person, this Joan Maynard, was of harder stuff. 

“Your mania for matchmaking is growing upon you sadly, 
Julie. Your true friends ought to discourage it. The man’s 
title is nothing to me, if he be stupid or wearisome, as is. most 
probable——” 

“Hush! he comes. Let me introduce him and then—be nice, 
as you only can, dear Joan.” 
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Joan looked in the direction indicated, and when she saw a 
fine, broad-shouldered, gentlemanly figure, surmounted by a 
head whose shape guaranteed brains, and whose features, well- 
cut, dark, worn, clever-looking, and a little sarcastic in expres- 
sion, spoke not of stupidity, her face cleared. “I like his looks. 
I will ascend the box willingly, Julie.” 

“You are looking at the wrong one,” quoth my lady a little 
nervously. “That dark man is only Mr. Despard. Z/zs is Lord 
Cavass.” 

“This! I thought he was a groom. Who is—only Mr. 
Despard, and why can’t he drive the bays?” 

“My dear girl! He is a lawyer, and utterly, w¢¢erly ineligible. 
Josh took a reasonless fancy for him, that is the only reason he 
is here. Now, don’t be difficile, my Joan. I have so set my 
heart on this thing and I have worked quite hard to arrange all 
pleasantly. Think also of your father.” 

Joan Maynard adored her father, as her wily friend knew ; 
moreover, Joan was very fond of pretty little Lady Lea, and was 
altogether a young woman of an amiable and obliging disposition, 
therefore, yielding to pressure, now she said : 

“Very well, Julie, you may sacrifice me with the rest of your 


guests for the drive out, but I pledge myself to nothing beyond 
the one drive remember.” 


Lady Lea struck while the iron was hot. In an incredibly 
short time Joan had made acquaintance with Lord Cavass and 
was perched by his side (her fair head rather towering above 
his) on the box of the waggonette; the other sacrifices were 
crowded in hurriedly behind, and his lordship, handling the 
ribands in a masterly manner, was, as he expressed it,'tooling the 
bays along at swinging pace. 

Gerard, tenth Baron Cavass, was of noble lineage and insigni- 
ficant appearance ; the accident of birth had favoured him, the 
dower of brains had been denied him; his principal character- 
istics were a love of horseflesh and a passion for spending money, 
and the two combined had encompassed him with debts, wherefore 
he had been recommended to marry an heiress. Now Joan was 
an heiress, being the only child of a man who had gained 
fabulous wealth in the Colonies,and Lord Cavass really thought 
Joan would do very well. She was delicious to look at ; she did 
not appear to have as much go in her as he could have wished, 
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and he thought regretfully of certain young ladies of his 
acquaintance who were brimful of that delightful and mysterious 
attribute go, but alas! they were impossible as Lady Cavasses. 
Really Joan would make a very fair Lady Cavass, and a man 
(even a zob/eman) cannot have everything; the peer decided to 
forego go, and smiled upon Joan very sweetly. 

“Fond of—er—hunting, Miss Maynard ?” 

“Qh, no, I ride very little.” 

“ But drive, I suppose ?” with killing glance. 

“JY am afraid I like better to be driven.” 

“Ha, ha!” Joan wondered where the joke came in. “That 
would suit me exactly; perhaps, however, you would like to 
learn to drive ; I should be charmed, don’t you know, to teach 
you!” His smile crept nearer and became a degree significant. 
“You might have your first lesson now if you liked to take the 
ribands.” 

But Joan rejected the overture. 

“I think we must have a little regard for the lives and limbs 
behind us, Lord Cavass.” 

“Oh! they would be all right ; 7 should be at hand, don’t you 
know. I taught a girl to drive a team once——” 

He pulled himself up short; there might be an element of 
jealousy in Joan’s disposition, and she might not care for the rest 
of the story. 

As she was not listening, however, it did not matter so much ; 
she had become interested in a conversation emanating from the 
sacrifices behind her, and carried on for the most part by an 
old gentleman with a turn for argument and Mr. Despard. 

Despard had the gift of vozce, and surely of all potent, subtle 
charms vouchsafed to man or woman a really beautiful voice 
ranks first. It must be rich, it must be strong, it must be full 
of thrilling tones and musical modulations, it must be changeable. 
It must be supported by intellect and aided by readiness of 
‘ speech and a fine choice of language, then it is a power, for good 
or for evil, whose magnitude can scarcely be measured. Listen- 
ing to Despard’s charming voice and drinking in the delightful 
August air, Joan leaned back content; only Cavass was so 
disturbing with his high-pitched organ of speech. 

“Been to Ascot this year, Miss Maynard ?” 

“Never in my life.” 
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“ Ah, you: have something to live for!” with a fine burst of 
enthusiasm. Then gliding into sentiment, “ How I should like to 
show you the course on the Cup Day!” 

Joan was singularly obtuse to-day; having missed his 
lordship’s joke, she overlooked his sentiment. 

“JT don’t think I should care for it,’ she replied, matter-of- 
factly. “ Racing is not at all in my way.” 

“You don’t mean to say you disapprove of it?” Cavass looked 
blank. 

“T think it does a!great deal more harm than good, but of 
course my opinion does not affect the turf much.” 

It affected the man of ancient lineage so heavily that it 
reduced him to silence for a measureable time, during which 
she got another chance of enjoying the clever argument carried 
on behind her back. How well, how clearly, how forcibly Mr. 
Despard spoke !—what a pity he did not possess a title anda 
capacity for driving bays! 

“If I read you aright, Miss Maynard,” Cavass recommenced 
presently, and he spoke as one to whose penetration all feminine 
idiosyncrasies were as an open book, “ you are not one of those 
overbearing women who force their own opinions upon all 
belonging to them.” 

“ Oh, no. I think even a man ought to have opinions of his 
own.” 

“ And act up to them; you would like a man to act uf to his 
own opinions,” eagerly. 

“Certainly.” Joan spoke thoughtlessly, engrossed by Despard’s 
argument, and she only realized the mistake she had made when 
she found that Cavass’ silence hour had expired; he was a 
disturbing element for the rest of the drive. But the ruins were 
reached at last, and alighting from her elevated perch Joan 
Maynard stood passive in the sunshine, while Lord Cavass 
prowled round her, examining her points, as he elegantly phrased 
it, and summing them up with an enthusiasm of which (as of 
his objectionable scrutiny), luckily for himself, the girl was 
unconscious. 

“ She has not a blemish ; thorough-bred—’pon my word.” 

Now, in point of fact, Joan Maynard was not thorough-bred, 
but she really looked as if she were. Tall and fair, slim and 
straight, there was about the supple figure a_ stateliness, 
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and a dignity which gave it distinction; the pose of the 
head and the carriage of the shoulders was especially good. The 
head itself was covered with hair of golden brown, one of 
nature’s pretty tints, and in nowise to be confounded with those 
fashionable hues, the red or the canary gold, which cunning 
vendors of dyes have so besmirched over feminine heads. Joan’s 
hair was bright with gleams and glints, and Nature’s curling- 
tongs had given it a wave which was not frizzy, and 
which never came out in damp weather. Then Joan had a 
complexion, and in that she differed from hundreds of other 
beauties, inasmuch as her colouring was of the come-and-go 
order, not lilies and roses fixed, put on in the morning and 
merely touched up during the day. Joan’s skin was deliciously 
soft and clear, and the enchanting colour rose or retreated upon 
or from it. Surprises are generally attractive, and Joan’s face 
was full of surprises: the little pzguante features were capable 
of a hundred expressions, the girl’s smiles were changeful, 
sweet or grave; the girl’s eyes were very chameleons, for if 
they shone blue in this light, they looked grey in that, and 
dark to-day would be light to-morrow, while sometimes they were 
very deep and sweet and soft, and at others bright like stars, and 
they could be full of laughter and roguishness and witchery, or 
they could be—ah! tender and sympathetic beyond words, and 
then were they most deeply dangerous. 

For the rest, Joan was garbed in white to-day; she wore a 
frock of a remarkably fluffy nature, made with the excellent 
plainness which just now obtains favour, the skirt touching the 
ground and hanging close and straight, the bodice slightly 
gathered in at the slender waist and confined there by a belt 
of Norwegian silver, the high collar and the very full sleeves 
fastened by silver clasps which matched the belt. Her hat was 
large and covered by snowiest ostrich plumes; her gloves were 
tan, with long wrists and few buttons; her parasol was white 
and of abnormal dimensions ; her shoes were—perfect. So Joan 
Maynard stood in the sun, and Lord Cavass found no flaw in her, 
while Joan found no fault with his lordship’s impertinent scrutiny 
because her mind was engrossed by something else. Just a 
little away from her, so arranged around an angle of the ruin 
that although they were visible to Joan, she was unseen of 
them, there stood a man and a woman, the latter a young 
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thing of thirty odd, skittish and spiteful, the man by name— 
Despard. 

Said the young thing: “And what do you think of the 
beautiful Zezvess, Mr. Despard? Are you vaving about her like 
every one else?” 

Answered Despard, suppressing a yawn: “ You mean that tall 
girl in white? I can’t say I have observed her particularly—as 
yet.” 

“Oh! how remiss of you. Come now and let me introduce 
you.” 

“No, thanks. I don’t think she would be quite my style.” 

“You decline to enter the lists with Lord Cavass, perhaps. 
Really Lady Lea’s matchmaking is too barefaced, isn’t it ?” 

“You think so? Sucha match would be fitting surely. An 
impecunious peer and a wealthy beauty must have a bond of 
natural affinity between them.” 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE pair betwixt whom there was supposed to exist the bond 
of a natural affinity were together, as they had been all day. 
Together they had explored the ruins, side by side they had 
lunched, together they now wandered forth afresh ; but Joan was 
turning, as the worm turns in time, against this infliction of 
Cavass, and nothing but Cavass. She had become silent and 
sarcastic, although Lord Cavass was in a merry mood; the 
champagne at luncheon had been plentiful and good, and he 
was quite decided now—in what he was pleased to term his mind 
—that Joan would do. In fancy he saw himself free of debt, and 
the change in his companion’s manner but endeared her to him 
the more; he treated her snubs as jokes and thought within 
himself : ; 

“She has more go in her than I gave her credit for. I might 
do worse, ’pon my word.” 

“Are we never going home?” Joan cried in her weariness. 
“We have seen everything, done everything, and I prophesy that 
it will pour with rain directly.” 

“You are tired!” The peer looked at her tenderly. “I have 
dragged you about too much. Let us sit in this cosy nook and 
—chat.” He lowered his voice thrillingly. 

“I detest cosy nooks,” retorted Joan with that evil spirit which 
Cavass admired. “I think picnics are horrible institutions.” 

“So did I think so until to-day——” 

“You have been very lucky if you have found anything to- 
day to change your opinion,” interrupted the irate damsel. 
“Where can Lady Lea be? She cannot notice how the weather 
is changing. We shall have a storm.” 

“The weather is all right,” said the noble, with misplaced — 
confidence; then with an inspiration, “ Miss Maynard, come this 
way, will you? There is a—er—view I should like you to see 
and I believe Lady Lea went this way, now I think of it.” 

“ Are you sure ?” suspiciously. 

“Saw her, don’t you know, walking with that lawyer fellow 
Despard.” 
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Joan turned like a lamb. Cavass drew up his noble head, 
adjusted his stiff neck-tie, and softly said: 

“Miss Maynard, when the time does come to leave these 
ruined walls,” he paused to look around him sentimentally. 
“You will let me drive you home again, won’t you ?” 

“T think not,” with a certain firmness. “Some other lady 
should have the honour I monopolised on our way hither.” 

“You are not afrazd to trust yourself with me?” smiling with 
unspeakable meaning. 

“ Oh, no, I think you can drive.” 

“Ha, ha! And that is about all I can do you think ?” 

“TI did not say so,” wearily. 

“Splendid—’pon my word — splendid, ha, ha!” Then he 
cleared his throat, lowered his voice and fixing Joan with his 
eye (within which orb shone that mystic expression which we 
unjustly attribute to the poor sheep) he continued, “I am sure 
of this, Miss Maynard, if you and I could see, don’t you know, a 
great deal of one another, don’t you know, we should—er——” 

“Quarrel. Yes, I knowit. I havea prophetic soul, Lord Cavass, 
and I foresee storms before they arrive. Here come the mighty 
drops of rain, now where can we shelter?” She looked round 
wildly. “ Run you avd round that corner and see if there be 
any shelter in that direction.” 

But apparently she did not trust to his running for she ran 
herself—the other way. She flew forward, impelled, no doubt, 
by the furious rain descending upon her flimsy parasol, and she 
chose her course fortunately, for as she flew round a bend in 
the path, she saw a building ahead of her, it mattered not what 
kind of edifice—barn, pig-sty or fowl house—provided it have a 
roof, is welcome when the rain is pouring in sheets upon our 
white gowns and ostrich feathers. Joan reached the building, 
struggled with the door which was barely ajar, dashed in and 
dashed the door to, shutting out the torrent which was accom- 
panying her. 

“ That is a blessing,” she ejaculated, and stood panting. 

“But not an unmixed one I fear,” observed an unexpected 
voice, proceeding from the dim recesses of the barn. “The 
impetuosity of your sex has made you close that door.” 

“ The violence of the rain made me take so necessary a step,” 
corrected Miss Maynard. “It was beating in in torrents.” 
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“ Granting that, there may be worse evils than the spoliation 
of your hat. How doyou open that door?” 

“I have no desire to attempt it so long as the storm rages 
and the wind sets this way. When the rain ceases if the door 
resists me I am sure your superior powers will be able to 
master it.” 

But all that ungrateful man said to that sweet flattery was, “I 
wish I had such confidence in my powers.” 

“TI am sure,” began Joan, coming a little nearer in pretty 
anxiety to cheer and encourage, “ that if you are suffering from 
any lack of self-confidence, it will pass off directly. Men never 
do suffer from anything of that kind except in the slightest, 
most evanescent fashion.” 

“Ah! you speak as one whose knowledge is profound,” 
respectfully. “You have studied the vexed question of man?” 

“I have studied it a little,” carelessly. “It is not a difficult 
subject. By-the-way Lord Cavass is outside, running about 
somewhere.” She pointed vaguely in the direction of the 
waterspout which they could hear descending. “If he has any 
sense at all he must find his way here, and he will let us 
out.” 

“You are sanguine. I should say Cavass is drowned by this. 
Was he escorting you when you rushed in here ?” 

“Not immediately, or, I suppose, he would have rushed in 
also.” 

She laughed a little, but her companion’s depression remained. 

“Yes. I thought perhaps you gave that peculiarly violent 
slam to the door with the view of excluding Lord Cavass as 
well as the rain. I thought that as you had had him on guard 
for so many hours unrelieved you might possibly have grown a 
little ¢ived of him. I don’t profess, of course, to understand 
your sex as thoroughly as you do ours, but I know how fickle 
you are and fond of change.” 

“Ah, I see!” said Joan, with quick, bright sympathy, “ you 
are thinking by the light of some past and personal experience. 
Someone grew tired of you one day and—I gute understand. 
Only tell me,” with impulsive eagerness. “If it is not too home 
a question, do tell me ¢4z2s—how did she manage to make you 
clearly percezve that she was tired of you ?” 

“Like all women you jump to conclusions too rapidly,” was 
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the stiff response. “I was not thinking of myself at that 
moment.” 

“No; how strange,” innocently, and then they listened to the 
rain awhile, after which Miss Maynard smiled upon her com- 
panion quite angelically. “And so you think that women are 
jickle, Mr. Despard?” He rose to the bait. He began: 

“T hold a belief which may be erroneous.” 

“Most probably so,” from Joan encouragingly. 

“ But which, at all events, errs on the side of charity.” 

“ Really!” 

Despard gave her a keen and rather long glance (he had a way 
of giving such glances), then, as if no interruption had been 
made, continued : 

“T hold that it is zazposszble for a woman to be constant. Men 
blame her for fickleness and falsity,love of change in fashion 
and sweetheart and so forth; I hold that in all her fickle 
inconstancy she does but fulfil the laws of her nature. She 
cannot do otherwise. You look surprised, Miss Maynard, you 
wonder at my leniency ?” 

“No, I don’t wonder at all,” said Joan slowly. “Just at first 
I was surprised to hear a being to whom one accredits intellect 
and sense, talk such zz¢tey nonsense, but I see how it is,” plea- 
santly. “That inordinate vanity which is the bane of every 
masculine mind, leads you to deliver yourself of opinions on 
subjects of which you have no knowledge. Vodla tout.” 

“Oh, is that all? You are not so charitable as I, Miss 
Maynard.” 

“No, Mr. Despard, but I am more correct.” 

“You think I know nothing about women.” Leaning against 
the wall of the barn the lawyer surveyed his pretty companion 
as searchingly as the imperfect light would permit. 

Outside the rain still fell in noisy torrents and the wind roared: 
the wandering feet of Cavass, if chance should lead them to that 
closed door, would assuredly not be heard by those inside, but 
those inside just now had forgotten my lord of Cavass. 

Joan looked up at the lawyer,; he was unusually tall. 

“Your own lips have assured me of that truth,” she said 
gently. 

“Yet you know all about men?” musing. She made a pretty 
little deprecating gesture. 
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“Oh, I don’t say that. I have studied them, as I told you. I 
have discovered many of their faults, penetrated their weaknesses, 
sighed over their follies, to some extent, but only to a certain 
extent. You have myriads of faults and weaknesses and follies 
of which I know nothing yet.” 

“ And our virtues?” diffidently. 

“T beg your pardon,” with a perplexed glance. 

“Tf you have studied man thoroughly you must have learned 
his virtues.” 

She shook her head, looking doubtful. 

“] have not seen any. You may assume them at times,” with 
a charming, frank glance. “Mr. Despard, I will not follow your 
example and pretend to a knowledge I do not possess. I know 
nothing about masculine virtues. I think they exist only in your 
own imagination.” 

“J think you have wasted your deep study upon very poor 
specimens of my sex.” 

“The common specimen. The ordinary man whom one picks 
up anywhere, or perhaps I should say, who thrusts himself upon 
one everywhere.” 

“T should like you to study one who has not thrust himself 
upon you, who has in fact rather had your improving society © 
thrust upon him. I think after careful research you would 
discover in him some qualities which might interest and be new 
to you.” 

“Can you provide me with this interesting specimen?” she 
asked, a little doubtfully. 

“T can, if you will undertake to do him justice, to concentrate 
your entire interest upon his study and grudge no amount of 
time thus occupied.” 

“You are, of course, thinking of yourself,’ remarked Joan 
coolly. “No, no compliments on my penetration please ; 
the most cursory study of your habits acquaints one with 
the fact that you men talk of yourselves and think of your- 
selves before anyone else. But, Mr. Despard, I was going 
to say—you have already aroused some interest in my mind 
by certain observations uttered by you, and accidentally over- 
heard by me this morning. I think you may prove worthy of 
further study.” 

Despard looked distinctly uncomfortable. 
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“JT feel honoured, of course, but—might I ask you to repeat 
those remarks of mine?” with visible nervousness, “I am not 
just now aware——” 

“You must be aware how few unstudied observations can bear 
repetition,” she smiled sweetly. “I am sorry I have to disagree 
with you, but I don’t consider those of yours are among the few. 
Let us turn our attention to something more profitable. How do 
you know that door will not open ?” 

“It will open easily enough from the outside, but you see we 
are both within, and from the inside I fear it cannot be un- 
locked.” 

“Not if we concentrate our united powers upon it?” coaxingly. 
“Oh, Mr. Despard, the storm is nearly over—do let us get out in 
some way.” 

“ The door fastens with a spring lock,” explained the lawyer, 
showing it to her. “When I came in I noticed that and 
adjusted a piece of wood to prevent the wind from blowing the 
door to, but you see, you entered so rapidly that ere I had time 
to warn you the mischief was done.” 

“And of course you were thinking only of yourself in your 
arrangements with pieces of wood, and so forth. It never 
entered your head that some one else might need shelter as 
badly as yourself. However, as you are already punished, I 
suppose I must not reproach you.” 

Whereupon Despard gave her another of his glances and said 
nothing. 

“Where can that stwpzd Lord Cavass be?” Joan’s thoughts 
took a fresh flight. “All through the day, when utterly useless, 
he has haunted me; in the one moment when he might be of 
some service he becomes invisible. That is szanlike again, isn’t 
it, Mr. Despard ?” 

“I am not bound to incriminate myself—nor—to associate 
myself with Lord Cavass, I think.” 

“See—the sun is shining. I see it actually shkznzng. The 
whole party must be preparing to return, and—here are we.” 

Despard appeared so impressed by the profundity of that last 
remark that for some moments there was silence. Joan, thinking 
he might be devising ways and means of escape, respected his 
meditation awhile, and contented herself with shaking the door 
and poking at the lock, which hundreds of such fingers as hers 
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could never open. Presently, however, her ill-temper reasserted 
itself. 

“Men are creatures of no resource,” she observed pointedly. 
“T see now what makes a hero, a genius, a leader among men— 
simply a little fertility of resource, neither more nor less; shat 
being possessed but by one man in a thousand, naturally lifts 
him above his fellows.” 

“I do not aspire to be a leader among men,” said Despard, 
awaking modestly from his brown study; “but I am going to 
try to deliver you from this incarceration vile, Miss Maynard.” 

She clapped her hands gleefully. 

“You have resources. I spoke too hastily. Mr. Despard, if 
indeed you set me free, I will apologise for all my injustice and 
sarcasm.” 

“Were you sarcastic?” indifferently. “You see that little 
window in the roof—we derive therefrom the light by which we 
behold each other. I behold a rope dangling from that roof. I 
am going to climb up by it, and, if possible, force myself 
through the window, let myself down outside and open the 
door.” 

“ Are you an acrobat ?” the girl enquired, with bated breath. 

“No; but I was a sailor once—before I became a lawyer.” 

“What a pity you changed your profession. However, don’t 
attempt this.” Her whole manner suddenly changed, and she 
actually laid a detaining hand upon his arm. “I would rather 
you did not. You are a big man and a heavy, I had almost 
said an unwieldly man. That rope looks rotten, and the window 
impossibly small. Don’t risk the fracture of all your bones.” 

“Don’t you think it is worth a little risk to get that apology 
of yours >—anyhow, I am going to try for it.” 

He looked down, right into the upraised eyes, and he smiled 
as one who could not help a smile of involuntary admiration. 

“Tam sure it is unnecessary to break all your limbs. Lord 
Cavass must come presently.” 

“ That fresh allusion to Cavass settles the matter. You shall 
be convinced there are others in the world possessed of strength 
and—how did you put it ?—fertility of resource, besides Lord 
Cavass.” 

Then he began his ascent. How he did it Joan never knew; 
though she watched while her heart thumped and she grew hot 
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and cold in an agony of fear and- suspense; but at length 
Despard’s voice spoke down from invisible heights, and spoke 
cheerfully. 

“T have got up, and I think I can get through —with a 
squeeze ; the only thing is about getting down outside. I have 
nothing here to fasten the rope to securely—this iron hook is 
shaky. I am going to let myself down with the rope outside. 
Do you think, if I throw the other end to you—there is plenty 
of length—that you can hang on to it with all your weight, Miss 
Maynard, and supplement the hook ?” 

“Yes,” she said. So he threw down the rope, and she seized 
it and clung to it as if it were her own life she was grasping. 

_ She held her breath as Despard squeezed somehow through 
the roof window, and then she held the rope more convulsively ; 
she felt the strain upon it as the man began his descent, and 
presently, suddenly there came a sickening jerk—the hook had 
given way; the rope started and flew up, carrying Joan indeed 
off her feet as she clung to it, but she never let go her hold, and 
fortunately the rope was a good deal stronger than it looked, 
and bore the strain for a few more moments—ere it snapped. 
That shock sent the girl down upon the floor, but she picked 


herself up, none the worse, and thinking only, “ Is he hurt ?” 
There was a dead silence outside, semi-darkness inside, and 
the feeling of utter helplessness which now overpowered Joan 
was worse than the sensation of fear. 
For a few moments, silence, darkness, fear, helplessness—then 
the door opened, and Despard appeared within its portals. 
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CHAPTER III. 


JOAN made a rush at her deliverer. 

“ Are you unhurt, Mr. Despard ?” 

“Fairly so. My arm is sprained a little, but nothing serious. 
You stuck to that rope very pluckily ; without doubt I owe you 
my life.” 

He spoke lightly, so the girl answered in like tone: 

“And now I owe you my apology.” 

“ We won't have it yet, we will wait till we are able to enjoy 
it thoroughly. The thing to do now is to remingle with our 
fellow picnickers as quickly as possible. When I was suspended in 
mid-air, I fancied I heard the rumble of many wheels. I hope 
our friends have not departed.” 

But they had. Gone, every one of them, including my Lord 
Cavass and his spanking bays. Gone, the well-filled waggonette. 
Gone, the barouche and the dog-cart, and mine host and hostess. 
Gone, even the hampers and the flunkies. _Gone one and all. 

“Like a tale that is told or a dream that has faded away,” 
Despard quoted poetically, looking round upon the scatterings 
of the feast, all that remained to tell of the riot and repast which 
had been. “You must permit me to observe that I am 
astonished at Cavass.” ; 

“TI am very glad I am not stranded here with zm,” replied 
Joan, speaking with more emphasis than reflection, whereupon 
the lawyer gave her another keen, swift glance. 

It afterwards transpired that Lord Cavass, indignant at Joan’s 
desertion and disappearance, had driven off by himself in high 
dudgeon and dog-cart, leaving the bays for some jehu of more 
amiable frame of mind. Lady Lea, allowing the wish to father 
the thought, supposed that Joan had driven off with his lordship 
in the dog-cart, and no one missed Mr. Despard in the hurry and 
anxiety of getting home before another torrent should descend 
upon gala costumes. 

“It is very touching to be left blooming here alone, all our 
lovely and inconsiderate companions vanished and gone,” quoted 
Despard, still poetical. 

“Don’t be poetical,” snapped Joan. “It is something practical 
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we want now.” Then in entirely different tone, “Mr. Despard, 
how white you look, you are in pain.” 

“My arm does—” his voice went off inaudibly, he reeled and 
allowed Joan to catch him in her arms; she staggered also, for 
as she had said he was a man of size and weight, but he did not 
faint quite away, and the girl managed to deposit him upon the 
ground — flat—as she believed to be correct in such cases. 
Fortunately they were inside the shed in which the horses had 
been picketed, therefore the ground thus utilised was dry, 
and as Joan looked longingly round for some restorative, her 
eyes fell on a black bottle in which there yet remained some 
liquid. That liquid was beer rejected by the coachman; but 
faute de mieux, Joan poured as much of it as she could down her 
patient’s throat and it certainly had a revivifying effect, for 
Despard opened his eyes and made a gesture with his hand to 
prevent her from pouring more. 

With true legal caution, however, the solicitor forebore to 
recover too hastily. He kept his eyes open that he might see 
the sweet tenderness in the face bending over him, and he feebly 
but reassuringly pressed the dear little soft hands which were 
chafing his, but he maintained his recumbent position'and allowed 
the busy small fingers to unfasten his collar and bathe his fore- 
head with a lace handkerchief, and water supplied by a puddle 
outside, and he was careful to commit himself by no utterance 
until Joan cried joyfully : 

“JT am sure you are better, your face looks a natural colour 
now. Is your arm very painful ?” 

“It does hurt exasperatingly when I move it,” and the pallor 
which returned as he shifted the sprained limb’s position, proved 
that there was no deception about the injury. 

“Don’t move,” commanded Joan. “It is my turn to become 
a leader and display fertility of resource now. I am going over 
to the farm there (the shed and the barn were outlying buildings 
of a small farmhouse). “And I am going to beg, borrow or 
steal some vehicle to convey us to the Grange ere we are 
benighted. Only I don’t like leaving you here alone.” 

Despard had never imagined anything so sweet as the expres- 
sion of those blue eyes resting upon him, with anxiety and a kind 
of possessive solicitude. 

“ Are you sure you will be all right ? ” 
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“T am sure I don’t at all like being left, but I promise you I 
won't faint again till you come back.” 

“Let me put this hay under your head, and just one moment. 
There! that position is easier, isn’t it?” She had with gentle 
deft touch moved the arm into the easiest posture possible for it, 
and Despard looked at her with grateful admiration. 

“You must be a trained nurse, or an angel.” 

“No, I am a woman,” she smiled ; then severely, “ you see you 
actually don’t know by sight the thing which you have dared to 
malign. Perhaps this accident has come to teach you a lesson, 
Mr. Despard.” 

“Perhaps I may learn something through it,’ he assented 
meekly, and he lay back and watched the tall, well-carried, 
gracefully moving figure, until it disappeared on its errand of 
mercy ; then he fell to thinking about it, and somehow the time 
did not seem long ere Joan was again bending over him with 
pretty anxiety and laughing apologies. 

“T hope it won’t shake you too much, but it is the only vehicle 
I could get hold of and I had much trouble to obtain that. The 
boy says it has springs but I can’t see them, therefore, like 
masculine virtues, I doubt their existence.” 

However, they agreed to take the springs upon trust, and 
climbing into the cart, they urged the sober horse forward at a 
walk. Once he essayed a jog trot, but the look on Despard’s 
face made Joan check such friskiness, therefore the journey 
became a thing of time. The man’s arm really was horribly 
painful, yet he could not bring himself to regret his accident ; 
the tender sympathy in those exquisite eyes, the charming 
anxiety on the mobile face, made Joan so unutterably lovely, 
and the change in her manner, the soft sweet solicitude now 
pervading every tone and gesture, made her so enchanting that 
the sufferer felt, as if rather than miss all this he would have 
sprained both arms and yet one leg. Perhaps his head was 
a little dazed by pain. 

“T think I will make that apology now and get it over!” said 
the girl ere they arrived at the Granges, but Despard stopped her. 

“Not yet. I don’t want it just a formal, obligatory thing. I 
want it to come from the heart. I want you in fact to study me 
first—please.” 

Then Joan, while consenting to humour him, actually blushed. 
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When they entered the Grange they found Lady Lea in 
terrible perturbation. She had missed her darling Joan, and 
worse still, she had perceived-that Lord Cavass looked sullen and 
annoyed, and that Sebastian Despard was absent. 

“If you must have an adventure why have it with a detri- 
mental ?” she asked severely of her guilty guest. “If it had only 
been Lord Cavass.” : 

“TI might have s/aix him before this,” was Miss Maynard’s 
shocking reply. “And we should certainly have been still in 
that barn. Let me break it to you gently, Julie; I cannot do 
with Lord Cavass at any price.” 

“ Joan dear,” pleading, “his ¢zt/e /” ; 

“Julie dear, his dvains—so conspicuous by their absence.” 

“Joan,” exasperated, “what do you want with brains in a 
husband ; with your own brains, your money and your face, if 
you became Lady Cavass you might bea leader of fashion, a 
queen of society ; anything.” 

“T would rather be anything than Lady Cavass.” 

“You stupid girl, I could shake you. I wish Mr. Despard were 
—well in his office, if that be far enough away.” 

“Poor man, I am afraid he won’t be able to return to his office 
for some time. You will have to nurse him, Julie.” 

“What has the idiotic man been doing to himself? Spraining 
his arm indeed; that would never have happened if he had 
stayed in his office as a lawyer should. What could possess 
Josh to invite him here? Oh! the trouble husbands give one.” 

“Yet you wish to force one upon me ?” 

“Not like Josh. There isn’t another like him,’, proudly. 
“Nor yet like Despard. I detest men who can’t go out without 
meeting with accidents. No, the husband I recommend to you 
ma chére, is one whom : 

“T would not marry if there were not another man noble or 
simple remaining. Disabuse your mind of these vain hopes, my 
Julie. I have tried hard to please you and I rather fancy 
between ourselves I have pleased Lord Cavass—but, the fact 
remains, I am not disposed to matrimony.” 

“ Youfare disposed to make a goose of yourself,” said Lady Lea. 


(To be continued.) 





